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ON HEAD: DOBBS GAMEBIRO; $ ). Other Lo-Tops trom $10.95. 


Dobbs Lo-Tops bring the sleek, spirited look to hats 


Considering the short time the low hat has been around, Lo-Tops come in interesting Fall colors and new crown 
it’s won a surprising number of adherents. The above shapes. Available at fine stores throughout the U.S 
models may give you an idea why. Low and lively, they priced from $10 to $100. Also in Canada. 


make a man look a bit daring, even reckless. Dobbs Dobbs, Park Avenue at 49th Street, New York. & Vs 








“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





You know where to turn 


Travel North, East, South or West ...when 
you’re insured with Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, you always know where to turn for assist- 
ance in time of trouble. Wherever you go, local 
independent agents representing the Com- 
pany are ready to give you all possible help. 

No matter what your difficulty—auto crash, 
personal accident, hold-up —one of these rep- 


resentatives will give you the same conscien- 


tious service as would the Maryland agent or 
broker in your home community who provided 
you with your insurance protection. 
Supporting this service are Claim Offices in 
strategic locations, available around the clock 
to take care of your needs when a loss occurs. 
Remember: because the Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 


to know him.* 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


*The Maryland does business and has representatives throughout the United States and also in € anada, Alaska, Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone, Panama and Cuba. 
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YOUR FAMILY IS 
TREATED ROYALLY 
AT 
MANGER HOTELS! 





Manger Hotels go all out for families. 
And our special family plan means 
NO CHARGE for children under 14 
when accompanied by parents (except 
in New York City). 

DRIVE UP AND RELAX... drive to the 
door of your Manger Hotel, and we'll 
park your car for you... safely and 
inexpensively. 

ENJOY THE PRIVILEGES OF A CREDIT CARD 
- +. say “charge it” at any Manger 
Hotel. Send for your credit card today. 


EASY RESERVATIONS —BY TELETYPE! Just 


call the Manger Hotel nearest you. 
Quick, sure confirmations. 


NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER ROWE 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome in. Hatale 
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Labor on Trial 


Sir: 

Wonderful America—a racketeer is candi- 
date for president of a 1.4 million-member 
labor union and makes the cover of the best 
news magazine in the country. 

IvAN TRABAL 
The Bronx, N.Y. 
Sir: 

You sure let “Goon” Hoffa down easy 
in your Sept. 9 story. I suppose it was a 
case of “have trucks—will truckle.” 

Francis Lyncu 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

What if we who receive or ship mer- 
chandise by Teamster-member unions refuse 
to do so if Hoffa is made president ? 

EMERSON FELDER 
Fulton, Ind. 


Sir: 

Alas for the poor Senate anti-rackets com- 
¢ President James 
Hoffa “swaggered into the McClellan hearing 
like a crowing cock into a coop of capons.” 
The illusion is perfect, with the committee 
certainly discovering its impotence in the 
fray, but we'll bet our bottom forceps that 
Hoffa joins the capon ranks in no time. New 
Capon Hoffa, certainly economically “fat- 
tened for the table” (Webster), will join 
the docile when the committee leaves the 
roost for the chopping block. 

WILLIAM A. SNYDER 
Secretary 
American Capon Producers Association 
Vineland, NJ. 








Sir: 
There are stinkers in both labor and pol- 
itics, Why not let labor investigate the 


politicians ? 
FreD W. BANE 
Springfield, Ill. 


Cussin' Cozzens 
Sir: 

James Gould Cozzens’ literary stature is 
finally being appreciated. Your depiction re- 
veals a man of letters sans fetters. 

Joserpu J. BAEHNER 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

No doubt Author Cozzens will come in 
for plenty of criticism from those who don’t 
understand such a type. I personally am all 
for him, and I don’t know when I have 














enjoyed an article [Sept. 2] so much. If 
more people lived the way he does, this 
would be a better world. 

Mrs. HARLAN Scott 
New York City 


Sir: 
May I, as a reader, express my complete 
contempt for the entire article? 
Cuartes C, Haro 
New York City 


Sir: 

You quote Cozzens as saying, “I have no 
thesis except that people get a very raw 
deal from life.’ What is this idea but the 
very cornerstone of sentimentalism? 

By Love Possessed ends on a stoic note. 
Julius Penrose’s statement that it takes real 
courage, intelligence, and discretion to carry 
on despite the recognition of one’s sins, one’s 
loss of honor and self-esteem, would appear 
to express the author’s view. 

BLAIR FULLER 
North Stonington, Conn. 
Sir: 

Who in hell are Sinclair Lewis, William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway, anyway? 
Merely Nobel Prizewinners who have written 
sentimental slop . . . And Steinbeck—pooh! 
A lowly proletarian who drips grief over his 
characters. Then there’s James Gould Coz- 
zens, awarded the Pulitzer Prize, whose 
quoted utterances reflect flashes of his own 
many-faceted snooty character. Sex. “What's 
a woman for?” “The thing you have to 
know is yourself; you are people.” And so, 
his stable of characters, I suspect, is a hash- 
up of his own personality. 

EDWARD RODEN HOUSE 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sir: 

Author Cozzens should stick to picking 
his nose and leave writing to John Stein- 
beck, who really knows life and expresses 
it as such. 

Erne I. SULLIVAN 
Renfrew, Ont. 
Sir: 

Could you put me in touch with a lady 
literary agent, with good income, who would 
like to support me while I write? I, too, 
am 54, am a martini man and am somewhat 


snobbish. 
C. G. WuiTe 
Newhall, Calif. 
Sir: 
Your story was by far the most satisfac- 
tory and precise examination of a man and 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





TIME is published weekly by Time Inc. at 540 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Ilinois. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr.. $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs.. $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr., 
$8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, t 
yr., $10.00; all other countries, 1 yr.. $12.50 
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Mail subscription orders, correspondence 
instructions for change of address to: 





TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 
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Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
(Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any) —allow three weeks for change-over. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 
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& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
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President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard B. ' 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen G 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. Edward ng. 
James A. Linen. Ralph D. Paine, Jr. P. 1. 
Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey 
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We invite you to accept 





248Oc 


a magnificent art portfolio — 16 glorious paintings by 


VAN GOGH 


faithfully reproduced in Full Color — 


framing size 11 x 15 inches! 


As an introduction to the fabulous Art Treasures 
of the World program, we will send you this Col- 
lectors Portfolio—16 paintings reproduced in ex- 
quisite full color, 15 of which are mounted on 11” 
x 15” ready-to-frame mats. The Portfolio is hand- 
somely bound with a full-color illustrated cover 
and covered with acetate. Although it is sold to 
subscribers for $3.95, you may have your Van 
Gogh Collection for only 10¢! 


Now You Can Collect the World’s 
Greatest Art Masterpieces — 
At a Fraction of the Usual Cost! 


Imagine in your own home 
the treasured paintings from 
the world's great museums, 
galleries and private collec- 
tions . . . as though the cele- 
brated masters had painted 
them especially for your 
pleasure. Here is an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for your 
family to acquire—for hang- 
ing or for portfolio display 
brilliant, authentic, framing- 
size reproductions of the best loved paintings of 
Rembrandt, Degas, Utrillo, Cezanne and other 
great artists. 


YOU WILL LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT ART 
Perhaps you have always wished that you really 
understood the fine points of painting, how to 
judge a picture, why it was painted and how to get 
at its real meaning ... ART 
TREASURES OF THE WORLD 
has made this possible for you 
in two ways 





1. Members receive a course on 
Art Appreciation. With every 
Portfolio is sent a treatise on 
such important subjects as Color, 
Composition, Technique, Distor- 
tion, Abstraction and Symbolism. 


2. Each Portfolio contains a 
brief biography of the artist plus 
simple and clear commentaries on the color reproductions 
These texts are written by experts on the particular painter 


HOW THIS COLLECTORS PLAN OPERATES 


Mail the coupon at once, together with your ten cents, and we will 
promptly send you your Van Gogh Portfolio and a free copy of the 
first treatise of your Art Appreciation Course. In addition, we will be 
happy to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate Membership 

and each month you will be offered a new Collection of 16 full-color, 
framing-size reproductions of a great artist—at the special member's 
price of only $3.95. However, you are NOT obligated to purchase any 
Portfolio, ever! As an Associate Member you will receive each month, 
well in advance of shipment time, a description of the forthcoming 
Portfolio, which you have a right to reject by the date shown on the 
Advice Card always provided. 


Since your membership is on a month to month basis (how long you 
stay a member is entirely up to you) you can cancel any month you 
choose. To do this simply write “Cancel” across the Advice Card of the 
forthcoming Portfolio and mail it back to arrive before the date shown 
No Portfolio will be sent then or ever. The matter will be ended. 

Because of the care required to produce these reproductions, supply 
is limited. Send 10¢ now for your Van Gogh Collection! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD ' {rsner 2 the Americas 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Avenve, Toronto 10, Canada 
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FREE COURSE 


As @ patron of Art 
Treasures of the 
World, you will re- 
celve the monthly 
‘Art Appreciation 
Course’’ with each 
Portfollo you accept 
This fascinating 
course is prepared 
by a leading art au 
thority exclusively 
for members. It con 
sists of a handsome 
7 x 10” brochure 
filled with famous 
paintings, art analy- 
ses. background 
material, etc. to 
help you and your 
family to a better 
understanding of 
art 
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| re-lived Van Gogh’‘s life—and fell in love 


with his paintings! 





While I was making Lust for Life~MCM's mo- 
tion picture about Vincent Van Gogh—I not 
only got to know the character of the artist, 


a] 





but I also began to appre- 
ciate his works of art more 
than ever before. Living 
with Van Gogh's fiery, pas- 
sionate, sun-drenched paint- 
ings week after week was 
an exciting experience—and 
a revelation. I found that I 
couldn’t be more in love 
with these beautiful master- 


pieces if I had been Van Gogh himself! 

I certainly would like to see more of these 
paintings put where people can see them all 
day long—in their homes, in their offices, in 
schools, even in factories! I would like to see 
Van Gogh’s art made more available to people, 
in all its true colors and richness. The port- 
folio of his work put out by Art Treasures of 
the World is just the sort of thing I am talk- 


ing about. These are certainly treasures! 


# ial 


KIRK DOUGLAS 


Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 546 ™-9 


100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the Van Gogh Portfolio of 16 full-color, 
framing-size reproductions, plus the first treatise from 
your Art Appreciation Course, for which I enclose 10c 
Also reserve an Associate Membership in my name, but 
I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
Portfolios. 

Each month you are to send me an advance Gescrtp- 
tion of the forthcoming Portfolio which I have the right 
to reject. by the date shown, on the Advice Cards al 
wavs provided 

IT am entitled to cancel this membership any month I 
please by returning the Advice Card for the forthcoming 
month with the word ‘Cancel’ written across it, That 
will end the matter 

For each of your Portfolios of 16 full-color reproduc 
tlons I decide to purchase. I will send you 7 days after 
receipt of the Portfolio only $3.95, plus delivery charge. 
With each Portfolio I accept, I am to receive a section 
of your Art Appreciation Course, free. 


Membership is limited to one subscription to ony family 





or household. 
Name 
PAs Wadi awreiacieehseeusesevdcoucerenssneesecwdsouns 
ty. cccvevecseccevcese 
lone 
Canadi: 184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont 
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Pete Penn 


Stretches 
Miles 


You will roll up more oil 
mileage with Pete Penn 
along. Fill your crankcase 
witha brandof Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil, especially suited 
for today’s high engine 
speeds, close-fitting engine 
parts, and hard cross- 
country driving. 

Made from Nature’s 
finest crude, Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils help reduce 
engine wear... maintain 
“new-car”’ power. 

Specify a Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil for your next 
crankcase refill. You'll be 
treating your car to the 
finest . . . and you'll keep 
the power you bought. 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF » 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvanis Grade Crode Ol! Association, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 














his work that I have 
periodical. 
Love Possessed, and I say your article 
it justice. 


read in any recent 
I have just finished reading By 
did 


CeLtia M. SUMMER 


Brooklyn 
Misguided Tour 
Sir: 

I was very sorry to read that Time 
thought that the Americans who went to 
China were off on a misguided tour, I was 
one of the 160 Americans who were in 


Moscow during the festivals, and never have 
I seen a finer group. Against great odds, all 
of us defended and explained America to 
the Soviets and other people who attacked 
our country. We had no support from our 
own government. 

Avik GILBOA 


Salzburg, Austria 


Sir: 

My husband and I were tourists in Mos- 
cow during the recent Youth Festival, and 
we were ashamed of the so-called American 
delegation, Now that these young people 
have flauntingly defied the U.S. passport 
laws and, against repeated and sage advice, 
gone into Red China, I feel their punishment 
should be drastic. May I suggest that they 
be met upon their return to the U.S. by 
government officials who will immediately 
revoke their passports for all time and clap 
the offenders into jail? 

Lypa R. TIDWELL 
Albuquerque, N.Mex 


The Cold War & the Small War 
Sir: 

In Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 
Henry Kissinger has given us a brilliant anal- 
ysis [Aug. 26] of what our foreign policy 
must be in order to maintain our present in- 


terests. Kissinger, however, makes the as- 
sumption that the leaders of Russia are 
reasonable men. Hitler proved this a 





gerous assumption. The people of the U 
must make a choice between a foreign policy 
similar to that outlined by Kissinger, or 
disarmament with the prayer that our ideals 
may triumph by peaceful means. 

FRANK R. STEWARD 


Woodbury, N.J. 
Sir: 
Your “me too” review of Henry Kissin- 


ger’s book was more than a little unsettling. 
“Tt takes a firm hand and steady nerves to 
face a small-war challenge, to resist the out- 
cries against’ atomic weapons, and to con- 
front the enemy with the choice of backing 
down or risking all-out war.” Let us hope 
that U.S. policymakers are not confused by 
this kind of glib back-seat driving. I am one 
of many in the back seat who would like to 
hope that there are other ways for man to 
handle his homicidal-suicidal drives 
Ray R. PRICE 





Half Moon Bay, Calif. 
Sir: 
Now that Communism and freedom are 


it takes creative- 
Kissinger to come 
policy for combatting 
Communism. Our State Department would 
do well not to dilute this kind of thinking 
with compromise and fear. 

James HULBERT 


being more clearly defined, 
minded men like Henry 
up with an effective 


Los Angeles 


The Way the Ball Bounces 
Sir: 

I was shocked and ashamed upon reading 
the first two letters in the Sept. 9 issue. In- 
sults—to a woman [Althea Gibson] who has 
brought honor to our country, and to you 





who told her story. What kind of people are 
these? How do I explain their letters to my 
children? How do I explain the actions of 
Americans in Sturgis, Nashville, Little Rock 
and Levittown, Pa.? 

Mrs, JENNER R. JONES 
Laurelton, N.Y. 


Sir: 

As a tennis fan and player for many years, 
your Aug. 26 cover story on Althea Gibson 
prompted me to send her, through Time, my 
heartiest and best wishes from faraway East 
Africa, I admire Miss Gibson not only for 
her superb tennis, but also for her courage 
in overcoming the side obstacles she met on 
her road to victory. 





Henry Beypa 
Mogadiscio, Somalia 


Sir: 

Did your cover artist purposely use the 
tennis ball as a symbol of Yang and Yin? 
Vang and Yin represent the Chinese concep- 
tion of two opposite forces that create the 
universe. For example: day and night, right 
and wrong, black and white. 

Roserta G, GLENN 
Huron, S. Dak. 


Sir: 

The accentuated line of the seam on the 
tennis ball could mean that Mr. Chaliapin 
had the Yang and Yin symbol in mind. 

WALTER Fucus 
Bonn, Germany 





@ Artist Chaliapin says he meant to 
illustrate neither Yang nor Yin, simply 
ping and pong.—Eb. 


Sir: 

I enjoyed reading your interesting article 
about Tennis Champion Althea Gibson. I 
can't resist mentioning that you left out one 
of my names, my middle name to be exact, 
when you were kind enough to include me 
as a good friend of Althea’s. Actually, | was 
named after my great aunt, ah Hammond 
Palfrey, whe lived for over 90 years and 
remained a maiden lady. 

SARAH PALFREY DANZIG 
New York City 





Honorable Mentions 
Sir: 
Thank you for publishing the picture of 


the synagogue and the article about it ‘in 
your Aug. 26 issue. At the same time I am 
most sorry that no credit was given to my 
partners, Mr. David Reznik the architect, 
and especially Mr. Ignaz Olexinzer (79) the 
engineer. 
Hetnz Rau 

Jerusalem 

Sir: 


In your Aug. 26 TV & Radio section, you 
reviewed with great cordiality Studio One’s 
The Unmentionable Blues and quoted from 
what was obviously a superior script. How- 
ever, there was no mention of the author, 
and it read as though [Actor] Elliott Nugent 
had made up the lines as he was going along. 
The author's name: Helen Cotton. 

Davipson TAYLOR 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York City 
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Treasured beyond all other gifts carat, $235 to $500 


1 carat, $625 to $1230 


“Some day” is today.... Remember the first ring you gave her, and how 1365 to $3 


you said that some day, when your ship came in, there would be a i ea 


greater gift to celebrate your years together...to mark as only a fine 


tting and clarity, as well as 
9 diamon 


gem can the happy times, the milestones of a rewarding life? And now, 


at last, some day is today....“A diamond is forever. native jewelers 
} ) for their top-quality unmounted dis 
Federal tax extra.) Prices v 
a . . t qualit oMered. Except 
This year, let a diamond make memorable that special anniversary, or rapa tors 


important birthday, a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Lid 








NOW! All your 
in one pay- 


ow, from The Travelers, comes the modern and convenient answer 
N to complete family insurance protection. It’s a simple “pay-by- 
the-month”’ plan which helps to protect the values of your home, car, 
possessions, your life and health. You can build it all at once or step by 
step according to the kinds of insurance you have and need. 


You make regular, low, monthly payments—just as you do for your 
telephone or electricity. No big premiums all at once. You can deal 
with only one agent or broker. 


This new Travelers Premium Budget Plan brings worry-free living— 
American Family Independence—within almost every family’s reach. 


One package 


You can combine ail your family insurance needs 
into a single convenient package plan. 


By programming all of your family insurance in 
a single plan, you help to remove dangerous gaps 
and costly overlaps in your protection. 


And you do away with any uncertainty about 
what protection you'll have. 


One monthly payment 
Gone is the headache of big premiums with irregu- 
lar deadlines which always seem to come up when 
you least expect them. 


This new Travelers Premium Budget Plan lets 
you spread the cost of all your insurance over low, 
regular monthly payments. You can plan for it, 
budget for it. It’s as convenient as paying for 
your gas, electricity or phone. 


One source 


You’re guided by one friendly advisor who really 
understands your insurance needs—your neigh- 


borhood Travelers agent or broker. Because The 
Travelers writes all kinds of insurance, he’suniquely 
able to offer you a balanced program of protection 
for your family. 


Meets changing needs 
Let’s say yours is a young family. You need pro- 
tection for your home, possessions, car. Safeguards 
against accidents and damage suits. The new 
Travelers plan helps meet these needs. 


And as you begin planning your family’s future, 
your children’s education and your own retire- 
ment, your Travelers man will help you establish 
a life insurance program to make them secure. 


New freedom, convenience 
If you want the freedom from concern and the 
great convenience of The Travelers new kind of 
‘“‘pay-by-the-month” plan, why not discuss it with 
your Travelers representative? 

He will be glad to show you and your family 


this new, easy way to worry-free living . . . to 
American Family Independence. 








insurance 
y-the-month plan 





One small check a month covers all your insurance 


You can build a complete family program 
through The Travelers new plan. For example: 


On your home and all its contents, you can 
have protection against fire, windstorm, van- 
dalism, theft. And liability insurance with 
medical payments to take care of anyone 
hurt on your property. 

On your car you can have liability and col- 
lision insurance, fire, theft, comprehensive 
coverage. You can even get weekly indemnity 
and a death benefit. 


THE TRAVELERS‘ 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


On your family you can have insurance to 
help pay doctor and hospital bills—and to 
give you an income if you’re disabled. 


For your family’s security you can have life 
insurance to protect their way of life. And 
insurance to help send your children to col- 
lege, provide for your retirement. 

These are the basic forms of family protec- 
tion. Your Travelers man will fit a program 
to your needs and your income—for your 
American Family Independence. 


FAMILY IND 
s Emp 






ye e 
tid 
Ven tHe TRAYE 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident + Group + Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 









Largest and fastest / 
liners to Australia } 


and New Zealand 

via Hawaii and the Fiji Islands. / 
Your trip is a vacation aboard } 
any Big-O express Sunliner. 

Yours to enjoy... 17 to 21 

days basking in cruise-like 
comfort . . . congenial friendships, 
fine food, and experienced 

British service. There's no better 
way to cross the Pacific! 


See your travel agent. 





ORIENT LINE 


ORSOVA * ORONSAY * ORCADES « ORION * ORIANA (building) 
CUNARD LINE, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENTS IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


[F T. S. Eliot's The 
Cocktail Party, a 
Broadway success 
eight seasons ago, 
a middle-aged char- 
acter complains to 
an acquaintance: “I 
am obsessed by the 
thought of my own 
insignificance.” His 
friend. a psychia- 
trist who under- 
stands him well, poetically replies: 


POET ELIOT 


Precisely. And I could make you feel 
important, 

And you would imagine it a marvel- 
lous cure; 

And you would go on, doing such 
amount of mischief 

As lay within your power—until you 
came to grief. 

Half of the harm that is done in 
this world 

Is due to people who want to feel 
important. 


For a fine example of life imitating 
art, see the Cover Story in NATIONAL 


Arrarrs, What Orval Hath Wrought. 


O cranny of public or private life 

is safe from the curiosity of the 
U.S. press—except the U.S. press. Pub- 
lishers treat other publishers as fel- 
low club members whose foibles— 
and achievements—may be whispered 
about in a corner of the library but 
are not to be bruited about in public 
print. From its window seat in the 
clubhouse, Time sees newspapers and 
newsmen, as well as other magazines, 
as legitimate, significant and often fas- 
cinating subjects for discussion and 
criticism. Because no other general 
U.S. publication talks so regularly and 
so candidly about the press in action, 
Time’s Press section is must reading 
for most newsmen. and an intriguing 
source of information for the millions 
who read newspapers and magazines. 
For a story that will be discussed in 
city rooms and ignored in newspapers 








putt one. 
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from coast to coast, see Press, New 
Tonic for the Trib. 


IKE all French Finance Ministers, 

Félix Gaillard occupies quarters 
in the Palace of the Louvre, and en 
route to his private dining salon passes 
through the state apartment of Na- 
poleon III with its massive chande- 
liers, velvet drapery and columns, 
caryatids and cherubs encrusted with 
gold leaf. “Ugly. isn’t it?” remarked 
Gaillard cheerfully to a Tre report- 
er. “All the gold I own is on these 
walls.” This week Félix Gaillard ar- 
rives in the U.S. See Foreicn News, 
France's Daring Young Man. 

° 


HE news in science, week after 

week, falls into a wondrous varie- 
ty of categories—from astronomy (the 
sweep of galaxies) to biology (the 
strange way of animals) to archaeolo- 
gy (the digging into man’s past). Oc- 
casionally, as it does this week, the 
fascinating news in science comes un- 
der agriculture. Now quarantined in 
the Carolinas is a pesky parasite called 
Striga asiatica, or witchweed, that 
could cause more trouble than Asian 
flu and ruin crops from Virginia to 
Texas. See Science, Little Red Flower. 
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Why is the Viscount such a passenger pleaser? 
What makes this shining turbo-prop beauty so 
popular? You can see it in the faces of both 
veterans and first-timers as they relax in 

those big reclining seats—or gaze through the 
extra-large panoramic windows at breath-taking 
vistas of earth and sky. The four sleek 
Rolls-Royce engines whisk you along at more than 
five miles a minute—yet there’s no vibration and 
the only sound you hear is like a breeze through 
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the pines. That’s Viscount flying—and 
there’s nothing else like it in airline service. 
Next time you travel—go Viscount. Jt’s 
tomorrow's way to fly—and it’s here today! 
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Retreat from Newport 

. It was a momentous confrontation, set 
before a backdrop of high feeling and his- 
tory. The rebellious governor of the state 
of Arkansas, defying U.S. courts and U.S. 
law, went to plead his case before the 
President of the U.S. There was quiet, 
friendly talk behind closed doors; there 
were smiles and handshakes for the cam- 
era, then politely worded, carefully pre- 
pared statements. Through all of these 
devices the result was clear: the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. had flatly insisted that 
the governor of Arkansas must bow to the 
law and withdraw from his position of 
rebellion. 

The meeting began at 8:50 a.m. on a 
grey, sticky morning last weekend, after a 
marine helicopter put Arkansas’ Governor 
Orval Faubus down on the lawn of Dwight 
Eisenhower's vacation headquarters at 
Newport, R.I. First the President and the 
governor talked alone for 20 minutes be- 
hind the drawn blinds of a tiny office. 
Then they moved to an adjoining room 
for a two-hour conference with Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell Jr., White 
House Staff Chief Sherman Adams. and 
Arkansas’ Democratic Representative 
Brooks Hays, who had helped arrange the 
meeting (see below). 

Smiling & Wan. At the outset, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower characteristically asked 
everyone to speak frankly and freely. 
They did. The discussion ranged over 
the timing of school desegregation not 
only in Arkansas but throughout the 
South. Faubus explained at length the 
integration progress already made in Ar- 
kansas, at the state university in Fay- 
etteville, in public transit systems, etc. 
Finally the governor made a significant 
request: that Little Rock integration be 
delayed (a mere year’s postponement 
would get Faubus past next July’s Demo- 
cratic primary, when he hopes to win re- 
nomination for a third term). 

President Eisenhower's answer was di- 
rect. The Federal Government would work 
firmly and patiently through the courts to 
enforce the desegregation ruling -of the 
Supreme Court. There could be no back- 
ing away from this position. Therefore 
there could not be, and there was not, 
any agreement, implied or stated, to de- 
lay integration in Little Rock. For his 
part, Orval Faubus did not promise to re- 
move the National Guard from Little 





Rock’s Central High School and permit 
Negro children to enter. But there was a 
general understanding that some time this 
week Faubus would begin withdrawing the 
Guard and turning law enforcement back 
to Little Rock authorities. 

After the conference a smiling Presi- 
dent and a wan governor walked down the 
stairs into a cluster of newsmen. “The 
President and I have had a very friendly 
and constructive conference,” said Fau- 
bus. Said President Eisenhower: “Good to 
see you.” Replied Faubus: “Thanks.” 
Then they parted. 

Clear & Contrite. That afternoon Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Governor Faubus 
issued separate statements. The President 
made clear what he considered the key 
point of the conference: “The Governor 
stated his intention to respect the deci- 
sions of the U.S. district court, and to 
give his full cooperation in carrying out 
his responsibilities in respect to these de- 
cisions . . . I am sure it is the desire of 
the Governor not only to observe the 
supreme law of the land but to use the 
influence of his office in orderly progress 
of the plans which are already the sub- 
ject of the order of the court.” Governor 
Faubus’ statement had the sound of re- 
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The message beneath the smile: Bow to the law. 


treat: “The people vf Little Rock are 
law-abiding, and I know that they expect 
to obey valid court orders. In this they 
shall have my support.” 

Then Governor Faubus flew back to 
Little Rock, where political trouble await- 
ed him on both hands, He had infuriated 
his former liberal following by calling out 
the National Guard in the first place. 
Now he stood to infuriate segregationists 
if he withdrew the Guard. Orval Faubus 
had not exactly surrendered at Newport. 
But he was withdrawing to a position 
that he had yet to prepare. 


THE SOUTH 
What Orval Hath Wrought 


(See Cover) 

Orval Faubus entered his second-floor 
study bent double, hands clutching his 
abdomen. He greeted a visitor perfunc- 
torily, collapsed into a contour chair, 
groaning in the agony of too much sweet 
corn and too many sweet potatoes the 
night before. His wife popped anxiously 
into the room, carrying a tray; Faubus 
peered distastefully at the stewed chicken 
and rice. “Put that rice in a_ bowl,” 
snapped he, “so I can put some milk on 


it.” But this, protested Alta Faubus, was 
what the doctor had ordered. “I don’t 
care!"’ cried Faubus. “I won't eat it! If 
you won't get me a bowl of rice and 
milk, I'll go get it myself.’ Alta Faubus 
shrugged, left, returned with the rice and 
milk. Faubus wolfed it down, milk drib- 
bling down his chin. Then Orval Eu- 
gene Faubus, 36th governor of Arkansas, 
turned to his guest and belched gustily. 

At that moment, one day last week, 
the governor of Arkansas had good reason 
to be suffering from, as he put it, a “sore 
stomach.” Arkansas National Guardsmen 
were deployed around his salmon-pink 
executive mansion, warding off all. Other 
militiamen surrounded Little Rock's Cen- 
tral High School, ready to defend it to 


the death against Negro children trying 





River, the North Little Rock people re- 
alized that they were in trouble. Integra- 
tion was suspended (said a school board 
member: “We don’t want the Guard over 
here”), and responsible Negro leaders 
joined with white in asking Negro parents 
to keep their children away. 

Other Negroes, angered to recklessness 
by the Faubus action, egged the parents 
on. Result: six Negro pupils tried to go 
to school. They ran up against a pack 
of pool-hall bums led by a beefy, red- 
faced man who stood with arms folded 
across his chest and grandly proclaimed: 
“They shall not pass.’’ Pushed and shoved 


away, the Negroes did not pass. 
One hundred miles to the northwest, 
little Ozark (pop. 1,757), where racial 


conflict was unknown, had integrated its 
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to attend classes. And even as Governor 
Faubus defied his doctor's orders, the 
shock waves of his defiance of the U.S. 
Government crashed through the South, 
the nation and the world. 

By calling out the National Guard 
against school integration in Little Rock 
(Time, Sept. 16), Faubus meant only to 
further his personal political ambitions. 
But the slightly sophisticated hillbilly 
from near Greasy Creek had, in fact, 
set off a chain reaction that quickly went 
beyond his control; bis manufactured 
crisis Little Rock brought the reality 
of crisis to other Southern cities, aroused 
the North as rarely before, turned askew 
the nation’s political picture, and placed 
the U.S. on the moral defensive. 

Worse Than Cancer. In Faubus’ own 
state, the impact of his dehance was im- 
mediate and sharp. At North Little: Rock 
(pop. 50,000), officials had been so con- 
fident of peaceful school integration that 
they were going ahead without even a 
court order. With Faubus whipping up 
emotions across the muddy Arkansas 
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high school without a hint of protest. 
But the sparks from Little Rock soon 
landed and flared: a Negro girl was hit 
with a clothes hanger; a boy was struck 
in the back with a book—and a white 
motorist tried to run down two Negro 
children as they walked home from school. 
Integration was suspended, and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Burrow, half owner of the weekly 
Ozark Spectator, dying of throat cancer, 
wrote to her townspeople: “Here's a ma- 
lignancy worse than my cancer, and I 
wouldn't swap with you.” 

Spreading Tension. What Orval Faubus 
wrought for Arkansas, he wrought for = 
South. Said the Knoxville, Tenn. N 
Sentinel of Orval’s stand: “This official 
act has lent an air of respectability and 
social approval to mob action.” Violence 
exploded in Nashville (see below), and 
responsible officials attributed it directly 








to the impact of the news from Lit- 
tle Rock. In Charlotte, N.C., Dorothy 
Counts, Negro high school girl who had 


faced the jeers of a crowd with dignity 
and courage the week before, finally sur- 


rendered to heightened passion, withdrew 
from school. 

In Louisville, a segregationist composed 
a battle hymn: “Stand firmly by your 
cannon/Let ball and grapeshot fly/And 
trust in God and Faubus/But keep your 
powder dry.” In Alabama four potential 
candidates for governor set a_ political 
pattern for the South, each desperately 
trying to outdo the others in praise of 
Faubus. One wired Faubus his congratula- 
tions. Another promised to back Faubus 
“at all costs.” A third offered to go to 
jail to prevent integration. The fourth 
topped them all: he was willing to die 
for segregation. 

Fury in the North. The North, which 
has its own segregation faults, watched 
and smoldered with resentment. A Long 
Island summer-theater audience heard 
South Pacific Heroine Nellie Forbush say 
she was from Little Rock, stopped the 
performance with three minutes of furious 
boos and hisses. A drugstore clerk in Phil- 
adelphia admitted to human dilemma: “T 
don’t like Negroes and God knows I'd 
hate to have to live with them—but I 
can't help thinking how awful it would be 
if my little girls had to go through a mob 
to be cursed and spit upon.” Said a Negro 
bartender in Dynamite Jackson’s Los An- 
geles saloon: “A lot of whites I know 
never got excited about this segregation 
thing in the past. Now they're red-hot 
under the collar.” 

Politically, Orval Faubus stabbed at the 
heart of his own Democratic Party. Dur- 
ing the 8sth Congress, Texans Lyndon 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn had labored 
tirelessly, skillfully and successfully to 
avoid a ruinous party blowup over civil 
uights. They had even contrived to put a 
Democratic stamp of sorts on civil rights 
legislation. Now Faubus had undone them 
—and Democratic politicians, in their 
acute embarrassment, could only pretend 
that Faubus did not exist. Lyndon Johnson 
became unavailable for comment. Grunted 
old Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives longer than any 
other man in history: “I’m not making 
any comment about segregation at all, my 
friend, one way or another. It’s not my 
problem.” 

Sojourning in London, Arkansas’ Dem- 
ocratic Senator J. William Fulbright, a 
segregationist by the record in spite of a 
long career as a self-described liberal, said 
he just didn’t know enough about the Ar- 
kansas situation to comment. Iowa's Dem- 
ocratic Governor Herschel Loveless drew 
a formal N.A.A.C.P. protest for his eva- 
sion (“I have enough troubles of my own 
without getting mixed up in this’). Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Paul Butler of 
Indiana refused to “pass judgment” on 
Faubus. At week’s end the Democratic 
Advisory Committee, including Members 
Harry Truman and Adlai Stevenson, final- 
ly got around to issuing a statement 
blaming Republican Dwight Eisenhower 
for the whole Arkansas mess. 

Assaying the political effects, the New 
York Times said that Orval Faubus had 
knotted the “civil rights albatross firmly 
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around the neck of the entire Democratic 


Party.” In San Francisco, William Strat- 
ton. executive director of the Booker T. 
Washington Community Center, recalled 
that Faubus, as a Democratic “liberal,” 
had been elected with Negro support. “Be- 
cause of that,” said Stratton, “we must 
act to analyze the attitudes of those run- 
ning for office. We must do as much as 
we can to make sure that a Faubus doesn’t 
exist in this area. It’s foolish to be blindly 
tied to a party which has no concern 
for your welfare.” 

Joy in Budapest. In Little Rock, Nash- 
ville and Charlotte, the racist crowds 
branded those who opposed them as pro- 
Communist. But it was, in fact, Orval 
Faubus and his followers who gave aid and 
comfort to Communism. Headlined Bei- 
rut’s Communist daily AL-Shara: amert- 
CA VERGES ON CIVIL REBELLION. Sneered 
Italy’s Communist L’Unita: “It is hard 
to imagine a country where the new scho- 
lastic year opens in an atmosphere other 
than serene, where the thought of desks, 
notebooks and blackboards is mingled with 
visions of rifles, tear gas, spring knives 
and clubs . . . Such a country does, how- 
ever, exist, and it bears the high-sounding 
name of ‘United States of America.’ In 
Budapest, Hungary's ruthless Premier Ja- 
nos Kadar fairly kicked his heels in joy. 
Cried he: “Those who tolerate that a 
people should be persecuted because of 
the color of their skin have no right to 
preach human liberty and human rights.” 
In the United Nations, after a dark- 
skinned Ceylonese delegate denounced So- 
viet intervention in Hungary, Bulgaria’s 
Peter Voutov retorted: “Something worse 
could happen to you if you go to Little 
Rock.” 

In neutral and non-Communist coun- 
tries (most of them with their own race 
problems), the U.N. debate on the sack- 
ing of Hungary was drowned out by the 
news from Little Rock. Said the Times of 
Indonesia: “Americans must ask them- 
selves if a Faubus is not a greater traitor 
to their country than a small fry caught 
selling atomic data to foreign powers, and 
whether Governor Faubus should not be 
hauled before the Un-American Activities 
Committee for alienating half the world 
from the U.S.” In Japan, a conservative- 
minded citizen asked quietly: “If Ameri- 
cans regard Negroes as inferior, how do 
they really regard Asians?” Millions of 
brown-skinned Asians, unaware of great 
U.S. constitutional issues, saw only dark- 
skinned American children being held 
away from school by the rifles of white 
American soldiers. 

Hell for Sartain. All this—trouble in 
his own state, trouble in the South, trou- 
ble in the U.S. and trouble in the world— 
Orval Faubus had wrought. Why? The 
answers lie deep within a politician who 
fought his way out of a peckerwood back- 
ground and a backwoods wilderness—and 
never wants to return. 

Arkansas, part delta and part moun- 
tain, part magnolia and part moonshine, 
where a horse is a “critter” and a heifer 
is a “cow brute,” is given to such place 
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names as Loafer’s Glory, Bug Tussle, Hell 
for Sartain, Hog Scald, Nellie’s Apron— 
and, perhaps most remote of them all, 
Greasy Creek in the Ozark forests of the 
northwest, where Orval Faubus was born 
47 years ago in a candlelighted cabin. 
There the night fog wisps early along 
the creek valley, and the silence is broken 
only by the how! of timber wolves. There 
Orval Faubus, prematurely born and 
weighing only 4 lbs., “growed like a weed” 
in the hardest of all soil. There Orval 


learned about politics from his father, 
“Uncle Sam” Faubus, a sort of mountain 
Populist. Last week in the Ozark woods, 
Uncle Sam, crippled from arthritis but 
still scratching a living from his hillside 


Francis Miller—Lire 
Uncie Sam Fausus 
‘Little Orval, he was different.” 


farm, mused on his son’s fame. “Little Or- 
val,” said J. Sam Faubus, “he was differ- 
ent to most boys. Kids like to get into 
mischief, but all he ever did was read 
books. He never done anything if he 
couldn't do it perfectly. You'd never find 
a weed in his row of corn.” 

One Thing He Hated. Orval Faubus 
did not learn about segregation in the 
Ozarks. “He never saw a Negro until! he 
was a grown lad,” said Uncle Sam. ‘“Then 
he went away North to follow the straw- 
berry crop when he was about 18. We 
only had one Negro family in Madison 
County in those days, and they lived way 
down on the crick where nobody ever saw 
‘em. I told Orval not to hate anybody of 
any race. I told him people would think 
he was narrow-minded and would look 
down on him.” Then Old Sam provided a 
key to the understanding of Orval Fau- 
bus: “That's one thing Orval always hated 
—to be looked down on.” 

Orval spent a lifetime clawing his way 





up so that he would not be looked down 
on. He found what he wanted in politics. 
For years he bounced from one meager job 
to another: country schoolteacher, itin- 
erant farm hand, lumberjack. He ran for 
local offices (circuit clerk and recorder) 
and won, later wangled an appointment 
as postmaster. In 1948 he helped throw 
Madison County to liberal Sid McMath, 
who was elected governor. McMath named 
him to the nonsalary state highway com- 
mission, later responded to a Faubus plea 
(“I'm broke. I need a payin’ job”) by 
making him an administrative assistant at 
$5,000 a year. Orval Faubus moved to Lit- 
tle Rock—and (to him) the big time. 

A Scheme for Security, Elected gov- 
ernor on a fluke in 1954, re-elected last 
year, Orval Faubus was right where he 
wanted to be. He was the chief executive 
of a sovereign state; he hobnobbed with 
political bigwigs; he was, at last, looked 
up to. Orval Faubus planned to stay in 
Little Rock. Politics had given him posi- 
tion and respectability; he had nothing to 
go back to. But how would he hang on? 
Arkansas has a strong tradition against a 
third term for a governor. Moreover, his 
popularity was slipping: he had raised 
taxes, alienated his liberal followers by 
granting rate increases to railroads and 
utilities. He needed new support and he 
needed it badly. His solution: to win 
votes in conservative eastern Arkansas 
by setting himself up as a segregation- 
ist hero. 

Last Aug. 20, Orval Faubus set his plan 
in motion: he called Deputy Attorney 
General William Rogers in Washington, 
asked what the U.S. Government would 
do to prevent violence in Little Rock. 
Rogers said that it was primarily a matter 
for local law enforcement, but volun- 
teered to send Arthur Caldwell, head of 
the Justice Department's civil rights sec- 
tion, to Little Rock. Caldwell, a native 
Arkansan, explained the law, outlined fed- 
eral injunctive powers, asked Faubus why 
he thought there might be violence in 
Little Rock. Faubus replied that his evi- 
dence was “too vague and indefinite to be 
of any use to a law-enforcement agency.” 
Caldwell returned to Washington con- 
vinced that Orval Faubus meant to play 
politics with Little Rock integration. 

"I'm Already Committed." Faubus lost 
no time playing politics: the very next 
day he went into a state court, testified 
that integration would mean bloodshed in 
Little Rock, won an injunction against it 
—which was promptly overruled by U.S. 
District Judge Ronald Davies. Then, the 
Sunday before Little Rock schools were 
to open, word came to adopted Arkansan 
Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of the 
highly successful Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, that Faubus was 
going to call out the National Guard to 
stop integration, 

Rockefeller rushed to the executive 
mansion, pleaded against the move for 
more than two hours, argued that it would 
give the state a bad name with industry. 
It was no use. A close Rockefeller asso- 
ciate quotes Faubus as saying: “I’m sor- 
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A sound like a whisper from God. 


ry, but I'm already committed. I'm going 
to run for a third term, and if I don’t 
do this, Jim Johnson and Bruce Bennett 
segregationists who are his probable op- 
ponents for governor next year] will tear 
me to shreds.”’ That was it: at 9 o'clock 
on the eve of school opening, Arkansas 
National Guard troops clanked into Lit- 
tle Rock. An hour later Orval Faubus 
appeared on television, explained that he 
had called out the militia to prevent 
violence. 

Neither then nor thereafter did Gover- 
nor Faubus consult with the man charged 
by the Arkansas constitution with keep- 
ing law and order in Little Rock: Mayor 
Woodrow Wilson Mann.*‘There was no in- 
dication of unrest whatever,” says Mann. 
“We had no reason to believe there would 
be violence.” For one thing. Little Rock 
had worked out for itself a seven-year 
integration plan, carefully picking and 
choosing among the Negro students most 
likely to do well, so as to minimize the 
possibility of trouble in a city with better- 
than-average race relationships. Even so, 
to be on the safe side, Mann and his 1 
man police force had made carefully de- 
tailed plans to keep order. Orval Faubus 
never gave the mayor's plans a chance— 
and Woodrow Wilson Mann, who had 
twice supported Faubus for governor, is 
eloquent in his anger. Says he of Faubus: 
“His words spell sedition, his defiance re- 
bellion. His words and actions echo an- 
other tragic period in our history when 
irresponsible men plunged this nation into 
a Civil War.” 

Order from the Court. Orval Faubus 
claimed to be unworried by Mayor Mann’s 
criticism. He was holed up in his executive 
mansion, protected from intrusion by the 
National Guard, enjoying congratulatory 
telegrams, listening to piped music, 
watching Kinescopes of himself on tele- 
vision (he liked them), preparing to reap 
new publicity benefits. 
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Even as Orval was basking in his new 
fame, pressures against him were building 
up. Across town from the executive man- 
sion, U.S. District Judge Davies was 
reading a 400-page report prepared for 
him by the FBI, which had so agents 
comb the Little Rock situation. The re- 
port showed not a shred of evidence 
supporting Faubus’ claim that Little Rock 
had been ripe for violence. Example: 
where Faubus had said Little Rock stores 
were selling out of knives and pistols 
(“mostly to Negro youths”), the FBI 
agents checked too shops, found that 
weapon sales had actually been below 
normal. The report read, Judge Davies 
issued a summons commanding Faubus 
to appear in his court this week to show 
cause why an injunction should not be 
issued against him. 

U.S. Marshal Beal Kidd, an old friend 
of Faubus, passed through the National 
Guard lines and handed Faubus the sum- 
mons on the executive lawn. The sum- 
mons genuinely worried Faubus: the man 
who hated to be looked down upon began 
to fret about the trouble his new prom- 
inence might bring him. 

More Than He Could Handle. Faubus 
had other qualms. The political effect of 
his stand was not quite what he had ex- 
pected, His old boss, Sid McMath, was 
busy rounding up liberals to denounce 
what Orval had wrought. Little Rock's 
respected Congressman Brooks Hays, top 
Baptist layman (president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention), checked with 
the city’s leading citizens, found them 
shocked and ashamed. 

Hays started to move: first he called 
the White House, talked to his old con- 
gressional friend, Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams. He suggested that Gov- 
ernor Faubus and President Eisenhower 
meet. Hays himself set forth three condi- 
tions: 1) the request for a meeting would 
have to come from Faubus, 2) Faubus 








would have to be assured that his bid 
would not be rebuffed, and 3) there must 
be a real possibility that the meeting 
would result in something “constructive. 
Adams asked the President what he 
thought of Hays’s plan. The answer was 
emphatic: yes, let him come. 

Then Hays went to Faubus, spent a 
quiet hour talking in the book-lined 
second-floor study of the executive man- 
sion. By this time Faubus was worn thin 
under the increasing pressures, He agreed 
to cooperate fully (but not to capitulate). 
Brooks Hays called Adams and said that 
a telegram was on its way from Faubus 
to the President at Newport, R.I. 

The telegram delivered to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower just as he holed out on 
the 435-yd. first hole at the Newport 
Country Club. The President read it 
slowly. Press Secretary James Hagerty 
scratched an answer in pencil on the back 
of the telegram, handed it to the Presi- 
dent. Ike changed a word or two, in- 
itialed the bottom: “DDE.” The historic 
confrontation was arranged between the 
President of the U.S. and a governor of 
Arkansas who had wrought a lot more 
than he could handle. 

Weeds in the Corn. Back in the Ozark 
hills Uncle Sam Faubus unknowingly told, 
in just a few words, why Orval had done 
all he had done. In the little house near 
Greasy Creek, he turned to his wife and 
exclaimed: “Why, Orval is the second- 
most thing in the papers these days.” 
Replied she: “Firstmost thing.” “Yep,” 
agreed Uncle Sam. “Well, that’s the way 
Orval always wanted it.” 

But now there were weeds in Orval’s 
row of corn. They reached out of the 
field and out of the hills and around the 
world, They had created ugly patches on 
good ground, and before they stopped 
growing, they might well kill the very 
ambitions that Orval Faubus had culti- 
vated with all his might. 


The Battle of Nashville 


Dawn broke overcast and muggy over 
Nashville (pop. 187,000), the graceful and 
leisurely capital of the state of Tennes- 
see. It was back-to-school week, and for 
the first time in the city’s history Negro 
children would go to school with white 
children. The way had been prepared care- 
fully; the integration would be selective 
and limited. Only twelve carefully chosen 
little Negro children, first-graders all, 
would go to five schools that were pre- 
viously all white. But the air was charged 
with tension. “We are in the backwash of 
a thing that’s going on too close to us,” 
said School Superintendent W. A. Bass. 
“The Little Rock situation is giving the 
impression of possible victory to those 
people who would defeat the Supreme 
Court decision.” 

Nashville's city officials, though brought 
up for the most part to believe in racial 
segregation, were determined to preserve 
the law as a necessity of their communi- 
ty’s everyday life. “Desegregation,” said 
School Board Chairman Pro Tem Elmer 
L. Pettit, “is something that has become 
law, and we must learn to live with it.” 
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Back of the local officials stood Tennes- 
see’s Governor Frank Goad Clement, who 
called out the National Guard last year 
to enforce integration and the law in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., and this year sharply turned 
down a _ segregationist delegation that 
urged him to follow the lead of Arkansas’ 
Orval Faubus. 

"Pull Their Black Curls!" Before 7 
a.m. on back-to-school day crowds of 
white people began to gather outside the 
schools where Negro children had been 
registered—and it was clear that Nash- 
ville was in for serious trouble. There 
were scrawny, pinch-faced men in T shirts 
and jeans, vacant-faced women in curlers 
and loose-hanging blouses, teen-age boys 
in tight pants and greased ducktail hair- 
dos. They flaunted Confederate flags and 
placards, e.g., WHAT GOD HAS PUT ASUN- 
DER LET NOT MAN PUT TOGETHER. 

“Here come the niggers,” was the first 
battle cry as two six-year-old Negro girls 
in neat green dresses, their hair done up 
in braids, came into view. “Pull their 
black curls out!” screeched one white 
woman. As the Negro six-year-olds tripped 
quietly into the schools, the crowds grew 
wilder. A white waitress raised a tattooed 
arm, threw a rock and hit a Negro woman 
on the chest. A Negro woman guided her 
grandchild quietly through a gauntlet of 
hissing whites until she broke under the 
strain, undid one button of her blouse and 
drew a knife. “If any of you jump me, 
I’m going to use this,” she cried. All pre- 
tense at education collapsed as the Battle 
of Nashville got under way. 

"Bloodthirsty Race."" That evening 
white crowds concentrated outside the 
War Memorial Building beneath a granite- 
carved quotation from Woodrow Wilson: 


America is privileged to spend her blood 
and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. 


— 


From the steps of the state capitol 
Frederick John Kasper, 27, the tall, hawk- 
faced agitator from Camden, N.J., began 
to whip up the crowd. “The Constitution 
of the U.S. gives you the right to carry 
arms,” he said. “If one of these niggers 
pulls a razor or a gun on us, we'll give it 
to’em. . . When they fool with the white 
race they're fooling with the strongest 
race in the world, the most bloodthirsty 
race in the world.” Hot-eyed Rabble- 
rouser John Kasper mentioned the name 
of one of Nashville’s Negro civic leaders 
and dramatically held up a rope, then 
talked hazily about dynamite. 

City officials stood by, disdaining to in- 
terfere for fear of infringing the right of 
free assembly. They knew that the tradi- 
tion of segregation was hard to break, 
and they were tolerant of the protesting 
crowds, which broke up without open dis- 
order. But before another dawn Nashville 
was to be blasted into a changed mood. 

Half an hour after midnight the city 
was rocked by a thunderous dynamite 
blast that shattered a wing of the seven- 
year-old, $500,000 Hattie Cotton Ele- 
mentary School where one five-year-old 
Negro girl had registered the day before. 
The blast ripped doors off hinges, cracked 
plaster and scattered bricks and glass in 
thick, ugly layers across the surrounding 
schoolyard and walks. “A hellish explo- 
sion—just like God had whispered in my 
ear,” said one nearby resident. 

The Realization. Dazedly the good 
people ot Nashville began to recognize the 
horror of what had occurred. Those ele- 
ments of officialdom, press and public that 
had stood aside from the battle were 
shocked into a new appreciation of law 
and order. “Ain't things got terrible?” 
wailed one frail old woman who had dem- 
onstrated against integration only the day 
before. “This is no longer a matter of 
segregation or desegregation,” said one 
school official. “This is a matter of sheer 
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RABBLE-ROUSER JOHN KAsPER 
A low type of vagrant. 


lawlessness. We're up against thugs.” 

When white segregationists rallied out- 
side the schools for a second day’s harass- 
ment of Negro children, they found them- 
selves facing hard-eyed policemen and 
barricades, backed by a city of conscience 
aroused as rarely before. At one point a 
Negro minister escorting a little girl from 
school was Bombarded with stones: he 
turned upon the white crowd and drew a 
pistol. The police arrested him, but he 
was quickly freed on bond. After the min- 
ister made a public statement regretting 
his resort to force, one of the arresting 
officers spoke with a kind of tolerance 
that was different from the previous day’s. 
“These people,” he said, “have been 
pushed pretty hard. 

Day in Court. Next day the Battle of 
Nashville moved to a climax in the courts. 
The first blow was struck by City Judge 
Andrew Doyle, who read a crushing lec- 
ture to Rabble-rouser Kasper, hauled up 
during the week on charges that ranged 
from parking in a no-parking zone through 
vagrancy to incitement to riot. “I con- 
sider you guilty of the lowest possible 
degree of vagrancy said Judge Doyle. 
“You came into this town to cause racial 
disorder. You and others like you are re- 
sponsible for any blood that may be shed. 
I only wish we had enough policemen to 
take you by the seat of your britches and 
the nape of your neck and throw you out- 
side the city limits.” At week’s end Kas- 
per, in the county jail on charges of 
incitement to riot, and unable to raise 
$2,500 bond, was confronted by new tes- 
timony, relayed by the FBI, linking him 
to the dynamite bombing of the Hattie 
Cotton school. 

To guard against future violence, Fed- 
eral Judge William Miller, who issued the 
original integration order, now issued a 
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sweeping restraining order against any 
more interference with integration of the 
Nashville first grade. The effect: anybody 
who shows up outside the schools and 
demonrstrates against integration can be 
haled into court for contempt. 

Thus the weight of law and order, mis- 
used in Little Rock, aroused in Nashville, 
achieved a notable triumph. By week’s end 
even the weakening rabble-rousers were 
beginning to reconsider, No Nashville 
white had shouted more loudly against 
integration than a burly, tattooed man 
named George H. Akins, who had been ar- 
rested by the police after some disorder- 
ly conduct. As he stood trial in City Judge 
Doyle’s court, his eight-year-old daughter 
standing beside him began to cry, anguished 
by the spectacle of her father at bay. 
The man saw the child’s distress, reached 
out one hand and smoothed down her 
blonde bangs, pulled out a handkerchief 
and began to mop her eyes. Suddenly 
a look of pain broke across his face. “I 
didn’t go out there to cause any trouble,” 
he blurted. He too burst into tears. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Enlightened Liberation 

Into Pittsburgh one day last week rolled 
a cream-colored station wagon loaded with 
Polish highway officials and powered by 
high-octane U.S. diplomacy. Shepherded 
by a U.S. Bureau of Public Roads official, 
the four visiting Poles peppered Pennsyl- 
vania experts with questions on road- 
building materials and mechanization, 
marveled at superhighways, ogled multi- 
colored U.S. cars. Though few Pennsyl- 
vanians stopped to ogle back, the Poles 
were nevertheless important. Like another 
Polish delegation busy last week observ- 
ing U.S. corn-raising techniques in Iowa, 
they were flesh-and-blood manifestations 
of a new warmth in U.S.-Polish relations. 

The warmth was kindled a year ago 
when President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles pledged that rebellious 
Poles and Hungarians could henceforth 
“draw on our abundance to tide them- 
selves over the period of economic adjust- 
ment.” Crushed by Russian tanks, the 


Hungarians were unable to take advan- 
tage of the U.S, offer. But the Poles, de- 
terminedly establishing themselves as the 
freest of Russia's satellites, could and did. 
To Washington came an economic delega- 
tion that negotiated an agreement for $95 
million worth of U.S. aid and went home 
with the possibility of receiving even 
more. In addition, the U.S. eased restric- 
tions on the shipment of strategic goods 
to Poland, upped exports so that more 
dollars worth of goods have already been 
delivered so far this year than were 
shipped all of last year. The Poles have in- 
creased exports to the U.S., e.g., canned 
hams, Christmas ornaments, have leveled 
the ratio of their trade to the East and 
West from 70-30 a year ago to 55-45 now. 

Trade is only one element in this U.S. 
strategy of “enlightened liberation.” While 
exchange teams come to the U.S. to study 
highways, farming, home building and 
steel production, U.S. experts tour Po- 
land to inspect and suggest. Ten times as 
many U.S. citizens are visiting Poland this 
year as went last year. American movies 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION IN THE SOUTH 


A Report Card 
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T THE time the Supreme Court struck down the old 
separate-but-equal doctrine, on May 17, 1954, public 
school segregation was maintained by law in 17 states and in 
the District of Columbia. Last week, with a new school semes- 
ter under way, a few headline-making blots of disorder in the 
South obscured the fact that approximately 122,000 Negro 
children are actually sitting in Southern classrooms with 
white children in formerly segregated schools. And this figure 
does not take in the federally operated schools (e.g., on mili- 
tary posts) that have integrated since May 1954, or Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, which in several Southern states 
are well ahead of state schools in integration. 

Integration’s most striking success story unfolded right in 
the nation’s capital. Prodded by President Eisenhower's ap- 
peal for trail-blazing, the District of Columbia’s board of 
education was ready with an 
integration plan one week 
after the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision. At 
first white high-school stu- 
dents boycotted classes and 
booed Negro newcomers, but 
these protests soon ended 
when school authorities stern- 
ly threatened to ban trouble- 
makers from athletic teams 
and other extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Washington, D.C. 
schools are now fully inte- 
grated (but 20% of the Ne- 
gro schoolchildren, living in 
Negro neighborhoods, go to 
all-Negro schools), and 58,- 
500 Negroes attend classes 
along with white children in 
what one school official 
called a “miracle of social ad- 
justment.” The rapid march 
to total integration is all 
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the more noteworthy because Negroes make up a 68% ma- 
jority among District of Columbia public school children. 


Border States 


None of the states have carried integration quite so far as 
the District of Columbia, but the six Border States, on the 
whole, have made heartening progress. Three-fourths of their 
8co school districts with both white and Negro pupils 
have at least started along the path, and some 60,000 
Negro children are attending integrated schools. Every one 
of the tax-supported colleges and universities in the six 
states is open to Negroes. 

Delaware. Out of 61 school districts with both white and 
Negro children, 18 have wholly or partly ended segregation, 
with Wilmington entirely integrated and the southern half of 
the state still segregated. But 
the U.S. District Court has 
ordered the easygoing state 
board of education, which 
had left integration up 
to local choice, to draw 
up a statewide integration 
program. 

Kentucky. About 80% of 
the state’s Negro children 
live in school districts that 
have made at least a start 
toward integration. The se- 
mester just begun has seen 
no serious disorder even in 
the coal town of Sturgis, 
where only a year ago @ 
white mob turned back Ne- 
gro pupils trying to enter 
the white high school. 

Maryland. Baltimore un- 
dertook integration prompt- 
ly after the Supreme Court’s 
decision, and counties soon 
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are being shown again for the first time 
since the Communists took control of the 
country. Both the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations are arranging grants to pro- 
vide exchange students. One of the most 
dramatic examples of the new policy at 
work was the success of the American ex- 
hibit at the Poznan Fair (Ture, June 24). 

Watching the flow of aid, trade and 
ideas, a State Department observer last 
week summed up the U.S, attitude to- 
wards its Polish experiment: “It is a 
calculated risk. But what we could gain 
is great, what we could lose is relatively 
insignificant.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Really, No—Maybe 


In the ten months since Adlai Steven- 
son tiredly conceded that he had lost an 
election but gained a grandchild, he has 
been busy influencing friends and winning 
column inches. Showing slight interest in 
settling down to the nonpolitical routine 
of his Chicago-New York-Washington law 
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practice. Stevenson toured Africa and Eu- 
rope on a three-month, 16-nation jaunt. 
wrote articles, delivered speeches. held 
press conferences, appeared on television 
shows, enjoyed publication of his biog- 
raphy and his collected 1956 campaign 
speeches. At intervals, he thumped away 
at the man who beat him twice—and at 
some politicians in his own party. Steven- 
son openly disapproved of the civil rights 
compromise approved by Presidential 
Prospect Lyndon Johnson, snorted loudly 
at the independence and interdependence 
scheme for Algeria advanced by Presiden- 
tial Prospect John Kennedy. 

All this began to touch off speculation 
about Adlai’s hopes and aims: in the 
event that none of the new presidential 
hopefuls seems to have a commanding 
lead, might not seasoned old gladiator 
Stevenson be sent out in 1960 for yet an- 
other battle? Gossiped Chicago Tribune 
Columnist Herb Lyon: “Some of Adlai 
Stevenson’s most avid Chicago followers 
are plotting to get him to try again.” 

Last week Stevenson took painful pains 
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to scotch the idea. Said he: “I am not a 
candidate; I will not be a candidate, and 
I don’t want the nomination.” The tone 
was familiar. There was once a candidate 
who said, “I do not dream myself fit for 
the job—temperamentally, mentally or 
physically. And I ask therefore that you 
all abide by my wishes not to nominate 
me.” This was Adlai Stevenson, speaking 
to his Illinois delegation six days before 
he accepted his first Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, in 1952. 


REPUBLICANS 


Gouges from Goodie 

For two weeks California’s Governor 
Goodwin Knight watched in fuming si- 
lence while U.S. Senator William Fife 
Knowland rushed around the state run- 
ning hard for governor without even 
declaring for the job (Time, Sept. 16). 
This week Goodie Knight broke his si- 
lence and fired point-blank at Knowland 
on the issue of labor policy. 

Before a California Federation of Labor 


began following along. After the southernmost county on the 
Western Shore admitted Negroes to white schools last fort- 
night, only two counties out of 23 remained 100% segregated. 

Missouri. With seven new districts partially integrating 
this semester, integration in Missouri is well along. No serious 
integration disorder has been reported since compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s order got under way three years ago. 
This year the state legislature finally repealed the old segre- 
gation statutes, passed a law making segregation illegal. 

Oklahoma. Integration has marched along with surprising 
speed, a notable absence of strife. Only 51 districts out of 
1,639 are still entirely segregated. 

West Virginia. The integration story came to the begin- 
ning of the end last week as the school board in the last fully 
segregated county changed its mind and admitted Negro 
applicants to a white elementary school. 


The Complying South 

Of the eleven states that made up the Confederacy, only 
four have done any integrating, aside from universities and 
colleges. 

Arkansas. All eight tax-supported colleges are open to 
Negroes, and as the new semester began a fortnight ago, 
about 50 Negroes in ten districts had enrolled in white ele- 
mentary and high schools. Things seemed peaceful enough— 
until Governor Orval Faubus called out the National Guard. 

North Carolina. In a token appeasement of the Federal 
Courts, Charlotte, Greensboro and Winston-Salem this semes- 
ter admitted a total of 13 carefully screened Negroes to white 
schools. The lone Negro pupil at Charlotte’s Harding High 
School withdrew last week in the face of continuing harass- 
ment. The Greensboro and Winston-Salem pioneers were still 
holding on. 

Tennessee. Mob violence, sparked by Rabble -rouser John 
Kasper, flared in Clinton a year ago when Negroes entered 
Tennessee's first integrated school. Last week» eight Negro 
pupils sat in Clinton High classrooms, and the town was 
reassuringly peaceful. But when Nashville admitted twelve 
Negro first-graders to white schools, Carpetbagger Kasper 
butted in again—with explosive results (see The Battle of 
Nashville). 

Texas. After a promising start, the pace of integration has 
slowed down. Of 800-o0dd school districts with both white 
and Negro children, 122 have at least partly integrated, and 
so have several state-supported colleges. But in eastern Texas, 
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where 90% of the Negro schoolchildren live, segregation 
fences are as high and unscalable as ever. The segregationist 
camp showed its power this year when the state legislature 
passed a law under which any school district that integrates 
without first holding a local referendum loses its share of 
state school funds, With that law on the books, no more 
white schools have opened doors to Negroes. But a fortnight 
ago a federal district judge directed the city of Dallas to start 
integrating its schools next semester regardless of state laws. 


The Defiant South 


In seven states of the South integration has proceeded not 
with “all deliberate speed,” as the Supreme Court ordered, 
but with all deliberate dillydallying. 

Alabama. Negroes and whites attend classes together only 
in two small private colleges. When an ill-advised Negro 
preacher in Birmingham tried to enroll Negro children at a 
white school last week amid growing tension fanned by the 
recent emasculation of a Negro and the news from Arkansas, 
rowdies beat him and drove him away. 

Florida. Governor LeRoy Collins bills himself as a mod- 
erate, but even private colleges are still segregated. As the 
new semester began, no Negro parents even tried to enroll 
their children in white schools. Pending is a Federal Court 
suit challenging the constitutionality of the state’s pupil 
assignment law. 

Georgia. Total segregation, from colleges to kindergartens. 

Louisiana. Some court-ordered integration at the college 
level, none in elementary or secondary schools. But the Fed- 
eral District Court, in a ruling upheld by the Supreme Court, 
has ordered officials to integrate New Orleans schools. 

Mississippi. No integration, no suits pending, not even any 
token efforts by Negroes to enroll children in white schools. 

South Carolina. No integration, but the trustees of one 
school district (Summerton) are under a Federal Court order, 
upheld by the Supreme Court, to start. 

Virginia. Negroes are now admitted to some formerly 
white-only colleges, but otherwise the state government's 
“massive resistance” program, with its ingenious network of 
segregation laws, has kept the barriers intact. Last week in 
Alexandria, just across the Potomac from the nation’s capital, 
Federal Judge Albert V. Bryan dealt “massive resistance” a 
hard blow in ruling that school authorities in nearby Arling- 
ton “can no longer refuse admittance” to seven Negro chil- 
dren turned away when they tried to enroll in white schools. 
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convention at Oakland (Knowland’s home 
town), Knight boomed: “The intelligent, 
fair-minded men and women of the Re- 
publican Party in California are not going 
to abdicate and permit the Grand Old 
Party to become an antilabor party. No 
man with a reputation for belligerence 
either in international affairs or domestic 
affairs, no matter how high-principled he 
may be, is safe for executive office in the 
Federal Government today. And he is 
equally unsafe to be entrusted with the 
governorship of California.” 

Knight's round was the second half of 
a double barrel. Earlier, two pro-Knight 
officers of the G.O.P. State Central Com- 
mittee sent California Republicans a let- 





’ LABOR 
Sparks of Courage 


Around the tables in Seattle’s posh 
410 Restaurant sat some of the top men 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, quietly talking strategy. At 
one table, the comments were mixed with 
uneasy hope and stifled distress. There sat 
two men who had dared to come out 
against arrogant, front-running Midwest 
Teamster Czar James Riddle Hoffa, who 
claimed that he would win the brother- 
hood’s presidency at the quinquennial 
convention in Miami Beach, Fla. Sept. 30. 
Tom Hickey, longtime New York Team- 
ster enemy of Hoffa, was one; the other 
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TeaMsSTerR CONTENDERS Haccerty, Horra & HICKEY 
Snowball in Miami Beach? 


ter bemoaning “impending Republican 
Party suicide,’ suggesting that Bill Know- 
land remove himself as a gubernatorial 
possibility. Knowland “cannot possibly 
muster the broad popular support which 
is necessary to win the governorship,”’ the 
letter said, and if he insists on a knock- 
down, drag-out primary with Knight, 
“the resultant Democratic swing well 
might take not only the governorship 
but the other major constitutional posts, 
the U.S. Senatorship, the majority of 
the Congressional delegation and the 
Legislature.” 

If the Knight blasts bothered Know- 
land he did not show it. He was moving 
through Southern California, drawing big 
crowds (a congregation of 1,000 at St. 
Paul Baptist Church in Los Angeles’ Ne- 
gro section gave him a scroll for his work 
on the civil rights bill). Openly tapping 
the well of conservatism in California, he 
continued to call for restrictive labor 
legislation, Did he think he was driving 
California Republicanism to suicide to 
further his own ambitions? Why, said 
Bill Knowland with his frozen grin, a 
brisk primary might inject new life into 
the California G.O.P. 
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was Tom Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of 
a milk-wagon local in Chicago. At the 
next table, but out of earshot, was Jimmy 
Hoffa himself, dining and dealing with a 
quartet of his cronies. They were Hoffa's 
kind of company: one was a longtime 
Western Conference muscleman; another 
was recently convicted of perjury; of the 
remaining two, one is noted chiefly for his 
talent for tearing up telephone books with 
his bare hands. 

“Look at the difference between ta- 
bles,” murmured Bill Franklin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, who sat with Hickey and Hag- 
gerty. “Not a man at this table has ever 
done anything he needs to be ashamed of. 
The best thing Jim Hoffa could ever do 
for the union is to stand up right now and 
say he'll withdraw. But there’s no chance 
of that.’ Said Tom Haggerty: “Well, it’s 
up to us to dignify the name of our 
union.” Franklin talked of the support 
behind Hickey and Haggerty and a third 
anti-Hoffa candidate, California’s Demo- 
cratic Congressman Jack Shelley of San 
Francisco, a onetime bakery driver who 
still pays Teamster dues. ““There’s enough 
for a snowball to get rolling,” he said, 


“if Hickey, Haggerty and Shelley stand 
together.” 

Not Much Experience. The three chal- 
lengers, as well as Jimmy Hoffa, were in 
Seattle last week to perform an unusual 
kind of experiment. The Western Con- 
ference’s Franklin had thought up the 
idea of bringing the candidates for presi- 
dent in for scrutiny by the conference’s 
16-man executive board and 20-man pol- 
icy committee. “Believe me,” said Frank- 
lin before the hearing began, “it’s taken a 
lot of doing. We still don’t know how well 
it’s going to work out because, don’t for- 
get, we've never had much experience in 
democratic procedure.” 

Behind closed doors, the meeting 
droned on for more than three hours. 
Western Conference Boss Frank Brewster 
(who was sentenced to a year in prison 
last month for contempt of Congress), 
long a Hoffa enemy, wanted to ram 
through an endorsement of Hoffa. Dave 
Beck, chins-deep in trouble,* was absent, 
but the word was around that what little 
power he has left will be with Hoffa in 
the hope that President Hoffa would help 
to make Beck president emeritus (at 
$50,000 a year). 

Of the four candidates, Jimmy Hoffa 
got the biggest hand from his fellow 
Teamsters, But it was Chicago’s Hagger- 
ty, a “clean” union man and a member of 
the Chicago board of education, who pre- 
sented the most clearly detailed platform: 
greater autonomy for Joint Councils and 
locals, a bigger General Executive Board 
with greater powers, an‘end to ironfisted 
trusteeships (from which Jimmy Hoffa 
has gained much of his muscle). 

Heartening Symbol. As an experiment 
in democratic procedure, the meeting was 
successful on at least one count: Brew- 
ster’s plan for backing Hoffa was soundly 
beaten; none of the candidates won an 
endorsement. Each local could make its 
own decision. Around the Teamster em- 
pire, there were small chinks in the Hoffa 
wall. Dave Beck’s own Seattle local 
(laundry and dye-works drivers) instruct- 
ed its lone delegate to vote for any can- 
didate but Hoffa; in New York, Hoffa 
Pal Johnny O'Rourke got the shock of 
his life when his local failed to endorse 
Hoffa, ordered its ten delegates to go un- 
instructed to Miami Beach. Hoffa seemed 
untroubled. Said he: “Patience, patience; 
that’s all you have to have. Just wait and 
see. We've got detailed charts; we've got 
telegrams coming in from all the various 
locals in the different conferences; we 
know just where Hoffa stands.” 

Nevertheless, Hickey, Haggerty and 
Shelley planned to drive on, rolling up 
whatever delegates they could win inde- 
pendently. Once they weighed in at Miami 
Beach, the two weaker candidates would 
probably throw their support to the third. 
Hardly anyone thought they would be 
able to beat Jimmy Hoffa. But they sym- 
bolized a new and heartening rise of cour- 
age among the old local leaders who have 
had their fill of the private buccaneering 
of Hoffa and his unsavory crew. 


* Latest: a ticket for jaywalking in Seattle. 
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SEQUELS 


Patronage 

Life’s biggest moment came for Ed 
McCarthy last year before the television 
cameras at the Republican National Con- 
vention in San Francisco. As a longtime 
Republican, a hard-working precinct work- 
er, an alternate delegate to the convention 
—and a member in good standing of the 
United Steelworkers—Ed was picked out 
of the crowd to second the nomination of 
Dwight Eisenhower for President. 

McCarthy was a hero of sorts when he 
got back home to Providence. At the 
station was a happy welcoming crowd of 
Republicans. Then he looked again, There 
was also a second welcoming committee 
made up of steelworkers carrying Demo- 
cratic placards condemning Unionman Mc- 
Carthy for his Republican stand. Ikeman 
McCarthy followed through, stumped for 
Ike for five weeks. After the election he 
settled down once again to his job as an 
electric-furnace-control man in the Dart 
Union Co. pipe-fitting factory, cherished a 
personal note of thanks from the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., laughed off continued 
razzing from fellow union members. 

Last spring McCarthy heard that there 
was an opening in Providence for the 
job of U.S. marshal. He filled out a lengthy 
application and shipped it out. Sure 
enough, party men at the state level as 
well as those in Washington, D.C. re- 
membered Steelworker McCarthy. This 
week, upon appointment by the President, 
Ed McCarthy, 47, quit his $5,000-a-year 
job at the plant and was sworn in as the 
$7,500-a-year Marshal of the Federal 
District Court, Rhode Island. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Tinted Women 


There once was a woman with unsightly 
feet. People whispered about her as she 
passed: “Look at that gal with those big, 
ugly feet.” To distract attention from her 
unfortunate condition, the woman dyed 
her hair an eye-catching green. Thence- 
forth, she was gay, carefree. Everybody 
noticed her green hair. They whispered 
about her, as she passed: “Look at that 
gal with the green hair, And get a load 
of those feet.” 

—Old Story 


Many a husband returning home from 
work at dinnertime last week was startled 
to find a different-looking woman in the 
house. To some this brought a sudden, 
tingling exhilaration, but a second look 
(perhaps at the feet) established that the 
wife was the same, only the hair different. 
It glinted with a new hue. The husband 
had been dragged into the host of U.S. 
men whose wives have become touched 
with tint. 

Millions of them—young, 39, and old— 
are doing it. The hair-coloring fad is the 
biggest-booming (1956 sales: $35 million 
v. $3,000,000 in 1946) cosmetic lift since 
the invention of gay deceivers. Across the 
U.S., 100,000 beauty shops and drug 
counters are supplying eager heads with a 
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whole spectrum of tints (cosmetologists 
never say “dye”) that sport such come-on 
names as Golden Apricot, Sparkling Sher- 
ry, Fire Silver, Champagne Beige and just 
plain Black. 

The tinted women, estimated at one 
out of three v. one out of ten in 1952, 
are not reluctant to admit it—except for 
the greying, who color their hair to look 
younger. They consider themselves truly 
liberated. In the days when Cinemactress 
Jean Harlow showed women a thing or 
two about the man-catching qualities of 


. platinum blonde hair, the business of hair- 


dyeing was a secretive thing reserved 
largely for showfolk. Women retired to 
back rooms to brew their metallic dyes; 


the presidential race that November. Ex- 
ulted the Whigs: “As Maine goes, so goes 
the nation.” 

The slogan endured, despite the fact 
that in the 29 presidential elections since 
1840 it has been wrong nearly half (twelve 
elections) the time. Cracked Democratic 
Strategist Jim Farley, after Franklin Roo- 
sevelt swept 46 states in 1936: “As 
Maine goes, so goes Vermont.” 

Last week Maine laid the slogan to rest. 
By a vote of 63,710 to 36,065, the elec- 
torate of Maine decided to change the 
date of its elections. The basic reason for 
the old September date—the probability 
that hard winter weather and impassable, 
broken roads would keep most voters 





ib — 
Roger Reynolds 


MAKING Harr Up-to-Date In Kansas Crty 
But get a load of their feet. 


slinking out came eye-fluttering hussies. 
But nowadays, as one TV personality re- 
ports, “it’s the same as changing the color 
of your nail polish. It doesn’t have any 
more stigma than that.” 


MAINE 
As the Nation Goes 


One September day in 1840 the proud, 
independent-minded people of Maine 
woke up to find that they had changed 
their political complexion overnight. The 
Whig candidate for governor, Edward 
Kent, and his party’s candidates for Con- 
gress had upset the Democrats. Out of the 
victory came a new Whig battle cry for 
the national elections that were to follow 
two months later: 


Oh, have you heard how old Maine 
went? 

She went hell-bent for Governor Kent— 

And Tippecanoe and Tyler, too! 


Sure enough, the old Tippecanoe River 
veteran, General William Henry Harrison, 
and his fellow Whig, Vice Presidential 
Candidate John Tyler, defeated Demo- 
cratic Incumbent Martin Van Buren in 


from the polls—had long since passed. 
Beginning in 1960, on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday of November, as the 
nation goes to the polls for state and 
congressional as well as presidential elec- 
tions, so will go Maine. 


OPINION 


Old Problem 


What do people regard as the chief 
problem confronting the U.S. today? Poll- 
ster George Gallup asked the question 
across the country and got the same an- 
swer he had got ten years ago—staying 
out of the big war with Russia. Completed 
after the Soviet missile announcement and 
before the school-integration issue got into 
the headlines, the Gallup survey produced 
this box score of concerns: 


Avoiding Wal oo... occ nsivecteeawe 34% 
Living costs, inflation a at 22% 
Integration ee eeecec ee LOM 
Nuclear tests, atomic control............ 6% 
Juvenile delinquency ............ se 4% 
FOP MNEs Bos nnlarsccis's ox tek bo ete eae 3% 
Mond dE VeNBIOR. i. eo ois eters . an 
Fatt: PROMO: of oso vetebis ee uals ie 2% 
Labor unions, labor corruption.......... 2% 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





WEST GERMANY 
The Side of the Sky 


Grey and leaden skies hung over most 
of West Germany on election day, but 
there was no rain. In the north, in Ham- 
burg and Bremen, a warm summer sun 
shone brightly as voters trooped to the 
polls clad in their Sunday best. North 
Sea excursion-boat operators dutifully 
changed their schedules to accommodate 
the voters. Far to the south at Berchtes- 
gaden, a loyal supporter of Christian 
Democrat Konrad Adenauer closed down 
his ski lift all morning so that no votes 
would be lost on the Alps. In the beer- 
toping Bavarian capital of Munich, police 
recorded one brain concussion and two 
broken ribs in election-eve brawls. 

But that was about all. Even the cli- 
maxes of the closing weck seemed to do 
nothing to stir the long-foregone conclu- 
sion that Adenauer & Co. would win 
easily. Communist agents from East Ger- 
many brought in a last batch of pamphlets 
depicting Adenauer clad in a Nazi uni- 
form. The Socialists tried vainly to whip 
up anti-Adenauer sentiments by calling 
him Atomkanzler. 

Unsolicited Help. They also got 
some unsolicited last-minute help from 
Moscow, where Andrei Gromyko declared: 
“In his chase for the vote, Adenauer tries 
to hide from the German people his pol- 
icy of militarization and of atomic arma- 
ment.” While the Socialists indignantly 
rejected Gromyko’s support, Adenauer 
contented himself with I-told-you-so, told 
his audiences that Socialist Leader Ollen- 
hauer was just playing Little Red Riding 
Hood to Khrushchev’s Big Bad Wolf. 

Octogenarian Adenauer himself ob- 
served election day first by attending 
St. Mary’s church in Rhéndorf, where 
his son Paul officiated at Mass. The day’s 
sermon included the reading of a papal 
message urging all to vote on pain of 
committing mortal sin. To the Pope's 
message, Father Heinrich Lemmen added 
one of his own, a thinly veiled swat at 
the Socialists: “When one recalls that 
two-fifths of the present Bundestag do 
not believe in God, one can only say 
‘God save us.’” 

On the Venusberg, a hill in suburban 
Bonn, amiable little Socialist Erich Ollen- 
hauer hiked a block and a half over a 
mud path to the polling station to cast 
his own vote. “I am quite optimistic,” 
said Ollenhauer cheerfully. “Why not?” 
He grinned, and in a quiet near-acknowl- 
edgment of his impending defeat, added: 
“But maybe the sky is not on my side.” 

It wasn’t. Dry weather has traditionally 
favored the CDU, bringing out the con- 
tented middle class that might otherwise 
stay home. By the time that returns were 
in this week, Konrad Adenauer ahd his 
party had won in a landslide. Ollenhauer 
and the Socialists ran a poor second. 
Some splinter parties, like Reinhold 
Maier’s Free Democrats, scraped through, 
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Leo Rosenthal—Pix 
Konrap ADENAUER 
Even Moscow helped. 


but only with minimal representation. 
Twelve years after the defeat of World 
War II, West Germany was well on its 
way to a working, two-party, democratic 
system. For 81-year-old Konrad Ade- 
nauer, the Christian Democratic sweep 
meant a third term with an even larger 
personal electoral victory than he rolled 
up in 1953. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Troubles & Wrong Moves 


In the off-the-record view of some of 
the State Department’s top hands, the 
most dangerous spot in the world today is 
Syria. What disturbs them most is the 
incalculable ingredient in Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s makeup: how far this unpredicta- 
ble, risk-taking Communist boss may go 
in foreign adventuring, to get himself out 
of domestic problems. Starting with this 
substantial concern, the U.S. last week 
acted with such heavy-handed zeal that 
even its friends in the Middle East felt 
compelled to react against the U.S. 

In elaborately publicized succession, 
President Eisenhower proclaimed U.S. 
“anxiety” over the Syrian situation, U.S. 
fleet units churned up a show of force in 
Eastern Mediterranean waters, and U.S. 
Air Force C-124 Globemasters wheeled 
over Amman in a display delivery of U.S. 
106-mm. antitank rifles to Jordan’s army. 
Instead of persuading other Arab coun- 
tries that the Arab nationalists of Syria 
were a threat to them, the U.S. display 
offended them and drove Syria’s neigh- 
bors to proclaim their solidarity with 
their Arab brothers. Within 24 hours ev- 
ery U.S. ally in the Arab world had rallied 
to Syria’s side, mindful of the old Arab 
proverb: “My brother and I will fight 


my cousin, but if a stranger threatens, 
my brother, my cousin, and I will fight 
the stranger.” 

"Serious Blunder." Lebanon's Foreign 
Minister Charles Malik, the U.S.’s staunch- 
est. friend among Arab politicians, felt 
compelled to announce that Lebanon op- 
posed the use of force against Syria. That 
much courted Arab potentate, King Saud, 
passing luxuriously through Beirut en 
route to the waters of Baden-Baden, felt 
the same way, and though the State De- 
partment, in beating a later retreat, in- 
dignantly denied that King Saud had 
personally advised the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to take it easy, the denial 
was only narrowly true. 

In fact, Charles Malik, flying to the 
U.S., announced that he had been charged 
by his Chief of State, “in agreement with 
King Saud, to intervene during my visit 
to Washington with President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles to obtain assurances that 
the U.S. will not use force in Syria.” In 
Iraq, the only Arab nation formally con- 
nected by pact to the West, the controlled 
press took up the cry, as Baghdad's Al 
Akhbar warned that the U.S. would com- 
mit “the most serious blunder” if it treat- 
ed Syria as hostile to its neighbors. 

Jordan’s Foreign Minister Samir Rifai, 
a man often assailed in the Middle East 
as a U.S. puppet, held a press conference 
in Amman, and U.S. prestige took another 
nose dive. The manner of the U.S. arms 
delivery, with U.S. Ambassador Lester 
Mallory and a gaggle of Jordanian nota- 
bles watching from a special dais along- 
side the Amman airfield runway, had made 
an “unfortunate impression” in his coun- 
try, said Rifai. “We do not feel justified,” 
he said, “in interfering in the internal 
affairs of Syria.” After routinely thank- 
ing the U.S. for the arms, he went on to 
suggest that they might be used by Jor- 
dan against any aggressor, including Israel. 

By this time it was glaringly apparent 
that no Arab neighbor was going to pick 
a fight with the Syrians, and at his mid- 
week press conference Secretary Dulles 
noticeably softened his remarks about the 
Syrian “emergency.” Things “probably 
will work out,” he said. “That is partly a 
belief based on faith.” This change of 
tone, while welcome to U.S. supporters in 
the Middle East, was headlined every- 
where as DULLES RETREATS. 

Egypt's President Nasser, who had been 
biding his time in some concern over 
Syria's getting too deeply committed to 
Moscow, now saw his chance to grab for 
his old Arab world leadership. He leaped 
in with a splash. As soon as he saw there 
was no risk in saying it, he promised “‘un- 
limited and unconditional support to Syr- 
ia.” In a play to the street crowds, he 
asserted that the U.S. had made an “arti- 
ficial uproar” over Syria to “take the 
pressure off Israel, divert Arab attention,” 
and “convert the Middle East into a zone 
of influence subservient to American pol- 
icy.” As if to reinforce Arab suspicions, 
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the Israelis picked this moment to oc- 
cupy a Syrian border village for 24 hours, 
over the objection of U.N. observers. 

Simply Magnificent. The Russians, like 
Nasser, also saw their chance to leap in 
without risk and rack up some cheap 
credit. Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
called a press conference to charge that 
the U.S. had put the Turks up to massing 
troops on Syria’s border, and Premier Bul- 
ganin dispatched another of his “rocket” 
letters to the Turks warning that it would 
be “dangerous” to attack Syria. Syrian 
Premier Sabri el Assali called Gromyko’s 
assurances to Syria “simply magnificent,” 
and a Damascus newspaper, with swollen 
ego, proclaimed a joint victory: “Syria 
and the Soviet Union are guiding the peo- 
ples of the world to liberation and peace.” 

In time to come, the Arab world may 
come to see that 1) it has in fact been 
infiltrated by the Communists, and 2) 
that this soft-spoken infiltration will not 
further Arab nationalist aspirations. But 
at the moment, the Russians have success- 
fully played upon two governing emo- 
tions of the Arab world—nationalism, 
which includes hatred of Israel and West- 
ern tutelage, and Socialism, with its ha- 
tred for the propertied and ruling classes. 
These emotions are so powerful that Arab 
potentates dare not defy them publicly; 
their thrones would rock. 

Without local commitments, the Soviet 
Union can appeal more readily to these 
emotions than the U.S., which is commit- 
ted to friendship with Arab and Israeli 
alike, and must, furthermore, support 
Middle East governments in whose soil 
oil is to be found. It may be that the 
U.S. takes a sounder view of the Russian 
danger than Arabs do, but last week’s 


inept handling put it in the light of a 
nation seeking to involve the Arabs in its 
own cold war quarrels, rather than help- 
ing the Arabs in theirs. And by character- 





Ilingworth—London 


“LOOKING FOR SOMETHING?” 
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Nasser & FeLLow ARAB SOLpDIERS* 
When friends fall out, foes jump in. 


izing as Communist those patriotic but 
misguided Arab nationalists who play with 
the Communists (and in time may learn 
their mistake), the U.S. in effect dis- 
missed them all as already lost to the 
other side. 

Soldiers’ Pilgrimage. At Nasser’s invi- 
tation, the two leaders of last month's 
Syrian army coup, Major General Afif 
Bizri and Lieut. Colonel Abdel Hamid 
Serraj, turned up in Cairo, Bizri called the 
trip a “pilgrimage” to reaffirm military 
ties between Egypt and Syria, explaining: 
“It is the first duty of a soldier to con- 
tact his commander.” Cairo newspapers 
said that the Syrian officers had assured 
ser that Syria had no intention of 
using Soviet arms aggressively; and Serraj 
told the newspaper Al Akhbar: “I am not 
a Communist, and there is not one single 
Communist officer in the whole Syrian 
army.” Then the two officers flew back to 
Damascus to see whether they can get 
$500 million from the Soviet delegation 
that is coming to negotiate with them for 
the economic aid promised by Moscow. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Make Way for the King 


In the old days when Europe's elite 
took the cure at Baden-Baden, the spa’s 
fashionable hotels were equipped to handle 
all comers, no matter how whimsical or 
wellborn. But in these days, when Baden- 
Baden’s hotelkeepers concentrate on the 
methodical ranks of Germany's industrial 
aristocracy, who make their bookings well 
in advance, no one was quite prepared for 
the telephone call that came from the 
West German protocol office. 

It was an urgent request for bookings. 
A “high-ranking personality from the Mid- 
dle East,” name top secret, said a voice 
on the other end of the line, was planning 
to drop in at Baden-Baden with a few 
friends and relatives. “He wants,” the 
voice went on, “a large hotel for himself, 
plus accommodations in other hotels—a 
total of about 90 beds—by next Tuesday.” 





Profitable Inconvenience. Willy Bren- 
necke, general manager of the dignified 
old (90 years) Schloss-Hotel Hahnhof, 
agreed to evict his regular guests to make 
room for the new visitor—Saudi Arabia’s 
oil-rich and autocratic King Saud. It 
would be inconvenient, but inconveniences 
could be tolerated in Baden-Baden for a 
party prepared to pay $10,000 a day. 
While Willy mobilized, other Baden- 
Baden innkeepers embarked on the diffi- 
cult task of persuading their own guests 
to double up in bathless bedrooms in or- 
der to take care of the princely overtlow. 

When the 32 Saudi royal visitors (all 
male), their aides, and seven tons of their 
luggage at last arrived in a motorcade of 
50 cars and trucks escorted by screaming 
German police cars, Baden-Baden was 
ready. A Saudi Arabian flag had even been 
found tucked away in the spa director's 
attic and streamed triumphantly in the 
breeze beside a palm tree hurriedly erected 
in the hotel park. King Saud, a bit testy 
from the rheumatic pains which had 
brought him to the spa, was shown his 
own bed and told that it had once been 
slept in by the Queen of Persia. “Too 
soft,” he snapped. That night he rushed 
through a splendiferous eight-course din- 
ner in just 30 minutes, and all his 60 
guests had to leave the table when he 
did, finished or not. 

Ten Cents a Point. In the days that 
followed, while the King took the waters, 
he was asked his every wish. Music? He 
liked Carmen and Aida. The local sym- 
phony changed its program and saved a 
row of seats. But on the appointed night, 
the King decided to stay home instead, 
so fascinated was he by the Japanese 
magician who had been brought in to 
amuse his youngest sons while he was at 
the concert. 

he older princes, afraid to partake of 
the joys of the casino while King Saud 





* Syria’s army chief, Major General Afif Bizri, 
Egypt's army chief, Major General Abdel Hakim 
Amer, Syria's Lieut. Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj 
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Paris-Match 


GOMULKA AMONG THE TITOS 
Comrades without tux were still welcome. 


was around, spent their time in their hotel 
rooms playing gin rummy and canasta at 
1o¢ a point. As they played, a shapely 
maid dropped around to deliver a cake. 
In less than a minute, she was back down 
in the hotel lobby, aflame with blushes. 
“The big one with the beard,” she stam- 
mered, “he told me to take off my sweat- 
er.” “I cannot understand,” said one 
of Baden-Baden’s hotel managers, “why 
there are no women in the party. I hope 
there won't be any trouble.” 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Family Reunion 

Shortly after ro o'clock one morning 
last week, a frail man in a light grey suit 
stepped out of a Soviet-built IL-14 trans- 
port onto the tarmac of Belgrade’s Zemun 
Airport. Dutifully, the visitor surrendered 
himself to a welcoming bearhug from his 
stocky, sun-bronzed host, accepted bou- 
quets from four dewy-eyed young Pio- 
neers, and acknowledged the salute of 
a snappy, blue-uniformed honor guard. 
Then Poland’s Wladyslaw Gomulka and 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Josip Broz Tito 
headed off across the Yugoslav capital in a 
motorcade whose first three cars were a 
Rolls-Royce, a ZIS and a Cadillac. 

Tito and Gomulka had not seen each 
other since March, 1946. A year later, the 
satraps of the Soviet empire held a secret 
Cominform organization meeting in a san- 
atorium near Wroclaw, Poland. At that 
meeting, Tito and his aides vigorously 
berated Gomulka for talking too much 
about a separate “Polish road to social- 
ism.” Barely a year later, Tito was the 
archrenegade of the Communist world. 
And before long, Gomulka, accused of 
Titoist tendencies, was stripped of his 
power as secretary-general of the Polish 
Communist Party and put under house 
arrest. 

Dress Optional. As befitted an en- 
counter between the only Eastern Euro- 
pean leaders who have defied Moscow and 
lived to tell the tale, last week’s meeting 
sometimes seemed less a diplomatic con- 
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ference than a family reunion. From the 


crowds that cheered Gomulka through 
Belgrade came shouts of “Welcome to 
Poland's Tito!” Catering to the simple 


tastes of his guest, pomp-loving Marshal 
Tito even abated somewhat the imperial 
splendor of his parties. (“Comrades who 
do not have a dinner jacket will be wel- 
come in a dark suit.”) They adjourned to 
the Adriatic island of Brioni, where Tito 
lives it up in one of Mussolini's old 
playgrounds. 

With a nervous eye on Moscow (whose 
press gave the meeting minimal coverage), 
the two “nationalist Communists” said 
nothing aloud to offend the Russians. 
Gomulka was careful to pay thanks to 
“the heroic Soviet army” for Poland’s 
liberation from the Nazis, and to make 
regular reference to “the solidarity of 
international socialist forces.” Yet the 
fact of their meeting was evidence of 
more cracks in the once monolithic unity 
of Kremlin Communism. : 


Disputed Ground 


) 


Time Map by V. Puglisi 





To get off on the right foot, Tito char- 
acteristically hit on a diplomatic device 
that cost him nothing at all. At a luncheon 
for Gomulka, Tito blandly wound up a 
lengthy toast with the statement that 
he considered “the present Polish-German 
frontier on the Oder and the Neisse the 
only lasting solution.” 

Diplomatic Opportunity. In West Ger- 
many, where recovery of the “eastern 
territories” is supposedly still a hot emo- 
tional issue, Tito’s statement could not 
be ignored in the last week of an election 
campaign. Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano blustered darkly of taking ac- 
tion against Yugoslavia (nature undis- 
closed). The point of Tito’s toast is that 
West Germany has never abandoned its 
claims to the provinces of East Prussia, 
Pomerania and Silesia, which were given 
to Poland at the end of World War II to 
compensate Poland for the slice of its 
eastern lands (68,667 sq. mi.) grabbed by 
Russia. Whenever Russia wants to curry 
favor with Poland, it rakes up memories 
of Poland’s hard occupation by the Ger- 
mans and reminds the Poles that Germany 
still hopes to get its old lands back. 

In this dusty quarrel lies one of the 
West's few chances to make an imag- 
inative advance in Eastern Europe. The 
4,422,000 Germans who migrated from 
the eastern territories were once a com- 
bative, vengeful lump in West Germany; 
now they have been absorbed in the 
general prosperity and are no longer a 
hindrance to Germany’s diplomatic ma- 
neuvering. High-placed German Christian 
Democrats, once the election is past, hope 
to take the diplomatic and economic of- 
fensive in Eastern Europe. Their best bet 
is to establish friendly ties with Poland, 
and their best means is to abandon some 
of the German claims to what is now 
Polish territory. Should this ever come to 
pass, the Kremlin would be put on the 
spot—asked to answer why Russia was 
still hanging onto former Polish soil. 

Tito’s toast to Gomulka would then be 
something that the Russians, instead of 
the Germans, might find hard to swallow. 


RUSSIA 
Safer Dead 


For some time last summer a Moscow 
subway station stood nameless after paint- 
ers hastily daubed over the signs proclaim- 
ing it Kaganovich Station. Other painters, 
printers and planners got busy all over 
the Soviet Union erasing the names of 
Lazar Kaganovich’s comrades-in-disgrace 
—Georgy Malenkov and Vyacheslav Mo- 
lotov—from factories, village squares and 
streets. Towns like Voroshilovgrad and 
Mikoyanabad, whose namesakes are still 
untoppled, continued to bear their old 
names—but there will be no additions to 
the roster. Last week, in the interest of 
efficiency, economy, and the vagaries of 
internal Russian power politics, the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet announced 
that in future no towns, villages, streets or 
institutions in the U.S.S.R. will get the 
names of prominent Russians until after 
they are safely dead. 
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TURKEY 
Yok 


Of all the nations now embroiled in the 
Middle East, Turkey is the only one that 
the U.S. is treaty-bound (in NATO) to 
defend. The sturdy and staunchly anti- 
Communist Turks are caught by geogra- 
phy between the Soviet Union and Syria. 
To guard their freedom, they keep 
500,000 men under arms, and even with 
U.S. aid have a heavy defense burden. In 
addition, after centuries of feudalistic Ot- 
toman rule, the Turks have tried to rush 
pell-mell into a modern industrial econ- 
omy. Turkish Premier Adnan Menderes 
has spent more for public improvements 
than the economy could stand, and the 
Turkish economy today is plagued by in- 
flation and hobbled by a shortage of con- 
sumer goods. The Turks have a word for 
it. The word is yok, which means, “There 
isn’t any.” It is yok for coffee and choco- 
late, knives and forks, writing paper and 
ink, appliances and spare parts. Had it 
not been for U.S. aid, it would have been 
yok this year for flour and oil. 

Last week, aware of the yak about yok, 
Premier Menderes called for parliamen- 
tary elections on Oct, 27 instead of next 
May, when they ordinarily would have 
been held. By spring the yok situation 
will be worse and might catch up with the 
farmers, who form more than 80% of 
the electorate, and the core of Menderes’ 
strength. Before dissolving itself for the 
elections, the one-house Grand National 
Assembly, which is dominated by Men- 
deres’ Democratic Party, rushed through 
appropriations for new highways and 
schools and even repairs on mosques in 
farm villages. It declared a one-year 
moratorium on $345 million in farmers’ 
debts to the government. This was famil- 
iar pork-barrel politics. But in his deter- 
mination to win the October election, 
Menderes added another touch. His sup- 
porters rammed through a law that for- 
bids Turkey's three other parties to form 
an election coalition against Menderes. 


The law prevents candidates from chang-, 


ing parties and bars mixed tickets. 


At this point those who might be will-' 


ing to forgive Menderes for rushing the 
economy ahead too fast were less willing 
to forgive his rushing Turkey's democ- 
racy backward so quickly. Democracy 
came to modern Turkey during the long, 
enlightened dictatorship of Kemal Ata- 
turk (1923-38); his chosen successor, 
Ismet Inonu, was beaten at the polls in 
1950, and obeying the popular mandate, 
turned over power to the Democrats. Last 
week Republican Inonu, a frail but 
forthright 72, waved Turkey’s bill of 
rights before the assembly and charged 
that the Menderes government had tram- 
pled on freedom, suppressed the press, 
corrupted the courts and undermined jus- 
tice. And with evident regret Fuat Kop- 
rulu, once Menderes’ Foreign Minister, 
abruptly resigned from the Democratic 
Party, which he had helped found, “I 
don't approve of the methods of the 
Democratic Party,” said Koprulu. “I have 
lost all hope for its future.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Green Is for Hope 


Outside the glass tower of the United 
Nations on Manhattan’s East River, a 
group of pickets paraded every night last 
week with outsized flashlights. Periodically 
they flashed the beams, filtered through 
translucent green paper, against the walls 
of the U.N. Assembly building. In Europe, 
green is a symbol for hope. Inside the 
U.N., the Eleventh General Assembly 
had met in special session to talk about 
Hungary. 

The Assembly had already passed 
eleven resolutions on Hungary, including 
those condemning Russia’s brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian rebellion last 
fall and demanding that the Soviets 


withdraw. The Soviets ignored them all. 
But to keep the crime of Hungary before 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
THAILAND’s PRINCE WAN 
Condemn not the doer but the deed. 


world opinion, the U.S rallied 37 nations 


.to sponsor still another resolution. 


U.S. Delegate-Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
set the tone for the four-day debate by 
sticking to the abundant facts collected 
by the U.N. Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary (Time, July 1). He 
did not shout or become vituperative; he 
was not “pursuing this subject in a spirit 
of cold war”; he argued that “we do not 
condemn the doer but the deed.” And the 
reason the subject was introduced again 
was that Puppet Premier Janos Kadar has 
kept none of the glib promises he made 
after Soviet tanks crushed the revolt 
last November. Soviet troops have not 
been withdrawn; nor has the promise of 
no reprisals been honored. From incontro- 
vertible Hungarian Communist sources— 
their radios and newspapers—Lodge sub- 
mitted the names of 1,768 Hungarians 
punished by the regime, including 23 ex- 
ecutions and 51 death sentences. 

Through this damning factual indict- 
ment, Hungary’s chief delegate, Peter 





Mod, sat impassively. Nor did he answer 
when the Uruguayan delegate asked him 
to explain his own “magic metamorpho- 
sis” from last October, when Mod himself 
led a Revolutionary Committee of the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry that had de- 
manded “liberation” and condemned Rus- 
sia’s “unwarranted interference.” 

As the debate went on, Burma intro- 
duced an amendment to make things a 
little easier for Hungary’s masters by hav- 
ing the Assembly “deplore” rather than 
“condemn” Russia, and was joined by 
Ceylon, Indonesia and India. The General 
Assembly rejected the amendment and 
then, by a bigger margin than last Decem- 
ber, voted 60 to 10 to condemn Russia’s 
“continued defiance” of General Assembly 
resolutions, Yugoslavia was one of the 
ten Communist nations to side with Rus- 
sia. Burma in the end voted for the reso- 
lution, as did 19 other nations from Asia 
and Africa. India was among ten that 
abstained; she may need the help of an- 
other Soviet veto in the U.N. Security 
Council on the Kashmir question. 

The resolution named Prince Wan Wai- 
thayakon, able and gentle Foreign Min- 
ister of Thailand and president of the 
Eleventh General Assembly, as a special 
envoy to try to persuade Russia and Hun- 
gary to comply with the previous resolu- 
tions. Hungary let it be known that he 
would not be welcome. 


FRANCE 
A Plan for Algeria 


The United Nations let France off last 
February with only a warning to seek a 
“peaceful, democratic and just solution” 
of the Algerian mess. But the U.N. put 
France on probation; it was clear that 
France would have to come forth with 
something more specific than last winter’s 
vague promises. Last week, as the U.N. 
prepared to open its 12th General Assem- 
bly meeting and its corridors began to 
echo with talk of Algeria, French Premier 
Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury announced 
his new plan for Algeria, and called Parlia- 
ment into special session to consider it. 
Bourgés, 43, France’s youngest Premier 
since 1883, could expect trouble for his 
plan in the unruly French Assembly. His 
plan did not even have the full support 
of his own Cabinet. 

It turned out to be more progressive 
than first hints indicated (Time, Sept. 2). 
Under the Bourgés plan Algeria would be 
divided into autonomous federal territo- 
ries, each with its own legislative assem- 
bly, elected by Moslems and Europeans 
on a basis of “universal, equal and secret 
suffrage” (voting now is weighted in fa- 
vor of Europeans). Although the govern- 
ment’s draft law did not say so, the terri- 
tories would probably be so carved that 
Europeans would control two assemblies, 
and Moslems the other four. After a 
two-year cooling-off period, during which 
France would seek to end the fighting, 
the territorial assemblies could establish 
a central federal assembly, which would 
have the power to appeal for more auton- 
omy, and to seek to renegotiate France’s 
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right to retain control of Algeria’s defense, 
foreign relations, and finances. 

Though the plan said nothing about 
granting independence to Algeria, its crit- 
ics argued that once fighting stopped “no 
French government would dare start it up 
again,” and in creating an Algeriam assem- 
bly, France was in effect creating a legiti- 
mate body that would soon be demanding 
the right of secession.* Bourgés’ own De- 
fense Minister, tall, slim André Morice 
* The late Premier Edouard Herriot once com- 
plained, “We cannot secede. Why should they?” 


threatened to resign on grounds that “this 
is going too far” toward independence. If 
Bourgés can convince his own Assembly 
that he has not gone too far, France must 
then convince the U.N. that it has gone 
far enough, 

In Montreux, Switzerland, Ferhat Ab- 
bas, leader of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.), rejected the 
French plan out of hand. “For 125 years,” 
said Abbas, “we have served as guinea 
pigs for French schemes. We will settle 
for nothing short of independence.” 


FRANCE’S 
DARING YOUNG MAN 


Most noteworthy of the delegates of 63 nations as- 
sembling in Washington for an International Monetary 
Fund Conference is Félix Gaillard (pronounced guy- 
yar), France’s youngest finance minister in this century. 


Born: Nov. 5, 1919 in Paris, son of 
a wealthy mining engineer and heir to 
rich estates in the cognac-producing 
department of the Charente, north of 
Bordeaux. 

Education: honor student at Paris’ 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques; 
served six months in the army during 
World War I, and another six months 
chopping trees in the Chantiers de 
Jeunesse, Pétain’s version of the Hitler 
Youth. Joined the Resistance, prepar- 
ing schemes for economic harassment 
of the Germans; at 23 got the year's 
highest grades in competitive exams 
for appointment to the elite corps of 
Inspecteurs des Finances, a backstage 
group that furnishes France with many 


of her top diplomats, financiers and 
civil servants. 

Early Career: as protégé of Plan- 
ner Jean Monnet helped draw up pro- 
gram for postwar modernization of 
French industry. Spent a year in U.S. 


as Monnet’s assistant. In 1946 was 
elected a Radical Socialist Deputy 
from the Charente; in 1953, as Secre- 
tary of State to Premier René Mayer, 
launched le plan Gaillard, a five-year 
program for French atomic energy de- 
velopment. After holding junior office 
in four successive Cabinets went into 
temporary eclipse during the premier- 
ship of fellow Radical Socialist Pierre 
Mendés-France, who thought him 
overly conservative, overly Europe- 
minded. In 1955 headed French dele- 
gation which laid the groundwork for 
the Common Market and Euratom 
treaties. 

Attitudes: zealous advocate of Eu- 
ropean economic union but holds U.N. 
in deep contempt. (“What right have 
Krishna Menon and the other curly- 
heads got to lecture us? Must France 
sit and listen while Ibn Saud talks 
about democracy?”) Has no inten- 





tion of asking additional U.S. aid for 
France: “We must do things by our- 
selves from now on.” 

Personality: has scholar’s bespec- 
tacled face, broad-shouldered body of 
an athlete. Excels at tennis, swim- 
ming and skiing, plays 15-handicap 
golf (“Maybe I’m good enough to 
play with President Eisenhower’) and 
first-rate bridge. Much sought after 
by Parisian hostesses. Arrives late to 
work, leaves the office every night 
by 9 to dine with the family in 
his elegant Avenue Foch apartment. 
(Madame Gaillard, widow of one of 
France’s wealthiest financiers, has two 
children by her previous marriage, a 
son by this one.) His chief handicaps: 
a malicious wit—‘Nothing outside, 
nothing inside” was his verdict on a 
bald colleague—and the widespread 
feeling that he is a coldly ambitious 
golden boy “sunk in upper-class sur- 
roundings.” 

Current Performance: in his three 
months in office, faced with galloping 
inflation and declining gold and dollar 
reserves, he first demanded a 10% cut 
in the government budget, then suc- 
ceeded in devaluing the franc by 20% 
without ever using the horrid word 
“devaluation.” (“Every country has 
its totems—holy things which are not 
mentioned.” ) To prevent a new round 
of inflation, he now demands selected 
price controls and a six months “wage 
truce” from labor. The latest Bank of 
France statement shows France for 
the first time in two years taking 
in appreciably more foreign exchange 
than it pays out. 

The Future: stoutly maintaining 
that “it is false that France is sick, 
false that she is old,” Gaillard argues 
that if his countrymen can be held 
to austerity for 18 months “we will 
finally find ourselves in the open air.” 





THAILAND 
The Inside Man 


Everybody agrees that the most power- 
ful politician in Thailand is astute Pre- 
mier Pibulsonggram, but there has long 
been dispute as to just which of the Pre- 
mier’s closest cronies, his Army field mar- 
shal, Sarit Thanarat, or his police chief, 
General Phao Sriyanond, is the second 
most powerful. This uncertainty has al- 
ways suited Pibul just fine. 

Like most good generals the world over, 
dour, gong-shaped Marshal Sarit has al- 
ways professed a profound dislike and dis- 
interest in politics. Instead, he has been 
content to boss the army and to combine 
business with business by seeing that most 
of the army’s requirements for supplies 
and equipment are met by commercial 
firms he owns or controls himself, The 
marshal’s business astuteness pleases his 
followers but they have long been dis- 
tressed by his political indifference, and 
have watched with more than a tinge of 
envy as General Phao and his 50,000-man 
police force soared onward and upward in 
the Siamese political firmament. 

Knights with Armor. Pink-cheeked 
General Phao invested his top lieutenants 
as “knights.” The knights and all their 
lesser cops survived charge after charge of 
corruption and opium smuggling, activi- 
ties which got particularly careful cover- 
age in Marshal Sarit’s own personal chain 
of newspapers, while Marshal Sarit’s com- 
mercial connections were discussed in the 
columns of General Phao’s papers. The 
activities of both Phao and Sarit, in turn, 
were dutifully reported by Premier Pibul’s 
string of newspapers, and with this deli- 
cate system of checks and balances, Thai- 
land’s government has survived an im- 
pressive list of ups and downs. 

When Thailand held its national elec- 
tion this year, General Phao’s police force 
was highly active in its support of Pibul’s 
government. Pibul declared martial law 
when it became apparent his majority was 
going to be less than he had hoped, and 
called out the army and air force to see 
that the election itself did not get out of 
hand. Afterwards Marshal Sarit let it be 
known that he was “the only good man 
left.” He demanded, as a slap meant for 
Phao, a new government in which Cabi- 
net ministers would not maintain private 
commercial connections. 

The Resigning Game. Premier Pibul 
thought this an excellent suggestion—and 
appointed Simple Soldier Sarit to his Cab- 
inet as Defense Minister. Then he ordered 
all Cabinet ministers to forsake their com- 
mercial interests. Marshal Sarit and some 
of his supporters resigned both their po- 
litical posts and—in theory at least—their 
positions in private enterprises. General 
Phao resigned from his various director- 
ships, but held firmly to his position as 
police chief. 

These maneuvers troubled Pibul, be- 
cause Sarit’s resignation was followed by 
so many resignations from the National 
Assembly that it left the government's 
majority in doubt. Sarit & Co. insisted 
they would not cooperate with Pibul 
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unless Phao resigned as police chief. At 
week’s end, General Phao did just that, 
but remained on as Minister of Interior. 
This pleased everyone; it also served to 
strengthen a growing conviction that Pre- 
mier Pibul, though his troubles with Mar- 
shal Sarit were far from over, was still 
pretty firmly in control, as he has been 
for’15 of the last 19 years. Any crisis 
in the Cabinet, said the Premier blandly. 
exists only in the minds of “outsiders.” 
He added, in the Siamese understatement 
of the week: “Only insiders know what's 
going on.” 


KASHMIR 
Trouble in the Vale 


For four years Jawaharlal Nehru had 
steadfastly refused to visit the home of 
his ancestors—the lovely, lake-filled Vale 
of Kashmir. Last week, as 80,000 Kash- 
miris pelted him with flowers and de- 
lighted schoolchildren piped, “Hooray for 
Uncle Nehru,” India’s Prime Minister 
once again rode through the streets of 
Srinagar. 

To curious Kashmiri newsmen Nehru 
frankly explained his long avoidance of 
Kashmir: he had for a long time been 
“pained and hurt” by the plight of his 
onetime friend Sheik Abdullah who, with 
Nehru’s reluctant consent, has now spent 
four years in prison for having flirted with 
the idea of Kashmiri independence rather 
than union with India. When it came to 
explaining why Nehru had ended his boy- 
cot*—since Sheik Abdullah still sits in 
jail—Nehru was somewhat less frank. 
Ostensibly, he had come to look at the 
receding floodwaters that recently inun- 
dated joo Kashmiri villages. In fact, he 
had come to bolster India’s position in 
the decade-old quarrel between India and 
Pakistan over possession of Kashmir. 

Soothing Chat. Nehru’s first task was 
to deal with an embarrassing split in the 
puppet Kashmiri government headed by 
ironfisted Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. 
Seventeen of Kashmir’s leading Commu- 
nist-line politicians last week resigned 
from Bakshi’s National Conference party, 
making charges of governmental corrup- 
tion and repression in Indian Kashmir. 
If they continued to howl, their charges 
might carry all the way to the U.N., even 
provoke questions as to why Bakshi had 
knowingly tolerated such pro-Communists 
in his government for so long. Determined 
to avoid this if possible, Nehru chatted 
soothingly with the rebels, quietiy advised 
Bakshi to treat them as old friends. 

Sudden Outrage. Kashmir is one of 
the world's plague spots—like Algeria and 
Cyprus—which can be expected to erupt 
with violence, or at least violent language, 
just before a U.N. session opens. Last 
month Pakistani Foreign Minister Firoz 
Khan Noon charged that Russian military 
aircraft had been allowed to land in Indi- 
an Kashmir, and added, “I consider the 
whole of India to be a Russian air base.” 
India’s press countered this attack with 
the claim that the U.S. Air Force is carry- 
ing out a “feverish buildup” in the part 
of Kashmir held by Pakistan. 
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Nehru’s visit to Kashmir was meant to 
show that all Kashmir is delighted to be 
occupied by India. At Srinagar, Nehru set 
India’s tone for the U.N. session: “The 
problem of Kashmir is: What right has 
Pakistan to be in this state? The answer 
to this problem is not a plebiscite.” So 
much for Nehru’s onetime promise to let 
the Kashmiris choose for themselves. Or, 
as Krishna Menon, seconding the boss, 
put it last week: “Our country has been 
invaded, and the invasion has to be vacat- 
ed.” Any talk of a U.N. force in Kashmir, 
said Menon, is “entirely out of the ques- 
tion,” and whoever votes for it in the 
U.N. will be performing an “unfriendly 
act” in India’s eyes. Thus, all set to play 
up “Pakistani aggression,” Nehru and his 
colleagues hope to divert U.N. attention 
from the inconvenient fact that two- 
thirds of predominantly Moslem Kashmir 
has been incorporated into the Indian Re- 
public in open defiance of five Security 
Council resolutions. 
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Princess AISHA 
A woman's eyes never get old. 


ISLAM 

Shapely Agitator 

Never one to conceal her charms behind 
the veils of maidenly Moslem modesty, 
pretty Princess Aisha, 26, the French- 
educated eldest daughter of King Mo- 
hammed V of Morocco, is an ardent 
champion of women’s rights in Islam, an 
area where a lot of pioneering remains 
to be done on the subject. Last week she 
carried her fight to Damascus, and proved 
herself as delectable an agitator as ever 
made an Arab forget John Foster Dulles. 
Syria, which had other things to worry 
about, feted her all week, put her up in 
a palace, provided her with a Cadillac, 
and lined up in the streets to watch her 
pass by. 

As leader of a delegation of five Mo- 
roccan women to the fourth congress 
of the Pan-Arab Women’s Federation in 


Damascus, smoking cigarettes with Con- 
tinental casualness in a decolleté, skin- 
tight gown which had the other 300 
delegates from nine Arab countries* gog- 
gling, the princess tucked one shapely 
foot under her and discussed her favorite 
topics: divorce and the veil. Morocco, 
she said, will soon have a law requiring 
men to produce legitimate reasons for a 
divorce instead of just telling a woman 
three times to go away. “Of course,” she 
added, “we cannot forbid divorce, and 
besides, if a man and woman don’t get 
along, they should not be forced to re- 
main together. But we can make it so 
hard on men that we hope the rate will 
be cut by 50%.” As for the veil: in 
Morocco “only old women cover their 
faces today—naturally, because they’re 
old. I, too, will get a veil when I’m 60 
and cover everything but my eyes. A 
woman’s eyes never get old.” 


INDONESIA 
Not as Brothers 


In a sweltering wood-and-asbestos shed 
in the backyard of the building where 
Indonesia had proclaimed its independence 
twelve years ago, some 150 leaders of the 
chaotic and divided young republic met 
last week to see if they could keep their 
independence and still remain a nation. 
Said Prime Minister Djuanda: “The cen- 
tral government does not wish to dictate 
anything. Let’s not find faults. Let’s dis- 
cuss our problems with open hearts, and 
a brotherly manner.” : 

It was a tribute to Djuanda’s personal 
political stature, as well as to his powers 
of persuasion, that the conference con- 
vened at all. Among those assembled were 
the rebellious army colonels who in recent 
months have staged a series of bloodless 
revolts in Sumatra, Borneo and East In- 
donesia against the central government 
and President Sukarno’s plans for intro- 
ducing “guided democracy” into Indo- 
nesia. The young colonels, headed by fair- 
skinned, 35-year-old Lieut. Colonel Ventje 
Sumual, put their faith in the one Indo- 
nesian whose prestige is at all equal to 
Sukarno’s: Mohammed Hatta. Hatta, one 
of the “founding fathers” of Indonesia 
along with Sukarno, resigned last Decem- 
ber as Vice President, in protest at Su- 
karno’s insistence on Communist partici- 
pation in his “guided democracy,” which 
has helped the Communists win a string of 
electoral victories in Java. 

Colonel in Disguise. Despite Djuanda’s 
fervent appeal for openhearted and broth- 
erly discussion at last week's conference, 
the people in the shed eyed one another 
mistrustfully throughout. Before the con- 
ference began, Colonel Sumual carefully 
disguised himself as a Chinese merchant 
and made a secret trip from Celebes to 
Sumatra to confer with his fellow rebel 
colonels. They decided to attend the con- 
ference only if Premier Djuanda and 
Mohammed Hatta would guarantee their 








* Among countries not represented: Saudi Ara- 
bia and Yemen, where men are men and women 
are unequal, 
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The man who 


reads dictionaries 
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SEAN O’CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


‘*T must have spent years of life with 
dictionaries, for a dictionary was 
the first tool I used to learn to read. I 
have five of them now. Webster's New 
World Dictionary, College Edition, is 
a great dictionary and a lovely book, a 
classic among dictionaries. It is a fas- 
cinating one, easy to handle, beauti- | 
fully printed, and splendidly bound. 
This splendid work shows that the 
American way of words is a good way, 
and I, on behalf of Whitman, cry hail 
to it.” 
The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 


of this kind. Visit your bookseller 
and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 






142,000 


entries 
1,760 poges 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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personal safety. This the two statesmen 
agreed to do. 

Colonel Sumual was officially invited 
only as the delegate of “North Celebes,” 
but after the conference opened, he stated 
his position with blunt and studied non- 
chalance. Said he pointedly: “I speak for 
East Indonesia.” Chairman Djuanda in- 
terrupted. “Have you the consent of other 
East Indonesian areas |i.e., the Moluccas 
and Bali]?” “Yes,” snapped Sumual, then 
launched into a vigorous attack against 
central government corruption. 

Black Umbrella. Like other speakers at 
the conference, Sumual insisted that Su- 
karno and Hatta reconcile their. differ- 
ences. “If the worst comes to the worst,” 
added one of the colonels, “they might as 
well be replaced by a new national leader.” 
The colonels’ favorite choice for such a 
leader: the taciturn and widely respected 
Sultan of Djokjakarta. 

Sukarno yielded to his soldiers’ en- 
treaties, called on Hatta privately for two 


THE ARCTIC 
Little Giants 


As part of the largest display of peace- 
time might the 15-nation alliance has ever 
staged, NATO this week will hold naval 
maneuvers west of Norway. Last week, 
plunging into the chill northern waters 
first, the well-trained Soviet Arctic fleet 
began war games off Murmansk and the 
top of Norway. 

Russia's northern force has suddenly 
emerged as the most significant of Russia’s 
four fleets. Based on Polyarny, near Mur- 
mansk, and on Khabarovo, about 700 
miles to the east, its four cruisers, 40-odd 
destroyers and 50 to 100 submarines 
(some of them missile-armed) are posi- 
tioned to dominate the far northern ap- 
proaches to Europe. In time of war the 
fleet would provide the stronger arm of 
the naval pincer (the Soviet Baltic fleet is 
the other) by which the Russians would 
try to neutralize Scandinavia and challenge 
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SuKARNO, Dy vANDA & HATTA 
Open hearts and closed minds. 


hours and requested Hatta’s good offices 
in persuading the rebel colonels to obey 
constitutional authority again. Hatta 
agreed, provided that Sukarno would forgo 
his “unconstitutional” approach to Indo- 
nesia’s problems. After the meeting they 
strolled out together, Sukarno armed with 
a black umbrella, the traditional symbol 
for Javanese aristocracy. For the assem- 
bled photographers they shook hands sev- 
eral times. But when the photographers 
asked them to join hands like brothers, 
they refused. 

The conference officially ended with the 
signing of a vaguely worded statement in 
which both Sukarno and Hatta restated 
the original aims of the Indonesian proc- 
lamation of independence. Though some 
officials professed that all was now in or- 
der, neither of the two leaders seemed 
overly enthusiastic at what they had 
achieved, But the conference seemed to 
settle one point: Indonesia’s army, long 
regarded as completely under Sukarno’s 
thumb, has become a political force in its 
own right—and one that by no means sees 
eye to eye with the President. 


Western transatlantic sea lines. It would 
also serve as a mobile missile base. 

The Russian navy has historically been 
handicapped by geography—graphically 
illustrated this summer when a cruiser and 
two destroyers had to make the long and 
circuitous passage via the Dardanelles, 
Gibraltar and the Danish narrows simply 
to transfer from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic fleet. 

In an earlier day, Russia’s Arctic force 
would not have presented much of a chal- 
lenge to the traditionally superior, heavier- 
armed Western navies. But in the age of 
missiles, a warship is as big as the rocket 
it fires—and submarines may yet turn out 
to be the capital ships of naval war. /z- 
vestia has already boasted that “the de- 
structive power of rocket artillery re- 
duces the significance of larger vessels in 
future naval war.” Some of the long-range 
Soviet missiles tested in the past year 
were reportedly fired from shipboard off 
Kolguyev Island. Moscow says “modern 
weapons” will be used during the current 
maneuvers, and warns all ships, foreign 
and Soviet, to stay clear. 
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Massachusetts Mutual presents a 


Protect your children’s future 


New easy way 


to own Lite Insurance 


Now, a new service makes it easier than ever 
to have the life insurance you need. It’s the 
Massachusetts Mutual Monthly Plan. 


© This new automatic service does away with 
check writing . . . keeps your premium pay- 
ments on schedule. What's more, Triple M lets 
you budget the cost of your life insurance like 
you do your household expenses — on a con- 
venient monthly basis — if each monthly pay- 
ment is at least $10. 


Here’s how simply it works: Each month, 
Massachusetts Mutual will draw a check on 
your regular checking account, covering all 
Massachusetts Mutual policies — old and new 
— that you and your immediate family own. 


Saves you money: With Triple M you enjoy 


OS Ne 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 


the economy of the annual rate plus only 2% 
— much less than either the regular monthly 
or quarterly rate. 

Safeguards your insurance: There's no dan- 
ger that your insurance will lapse because you 
forget to write a check. The Massachusetts 
Mutual and your bank remember for you. It’s 
the surest way. 

Here’s all you do: With the co-operation of 
your bank, there are just two steps: 1) You 
authorize the Massachusetts Mutual to draw 
checks on your regular checking account. 2) 
you authorize your bank to honor these checks. 

Discuss this new Triple M plan with your 
Massachusetts Mutual man, or call our General 
Agent listed under “Massachusetts Mutual” in 
your phone book. 
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CANADA 


Sense of Disquiet 

Is Canada in danger of domination by 
U.S. capital? 

Many Canadians seem to think so— 
among them Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker. “There is an intangible sense of 
disquiet in Canada over the political im- 
plications of large-scale and continuing 
external ownership and control of Cana- 
dian industries,” he says. 

Against the day when “disquiet” might 
be translated into action, some companies 
are systematically trying to loosen their 
U.S. corporate ties and to “Canadianize” 
their management. One conspicuous exam- 
ple is U.S.-owned Union Carbide Canada 
Ltd., Canada’s second biggest chemical 
manufacturer. Ever since it was formed 
four years ago from five loosely knit sub- 
sidiaries of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., the Toronto company has sought 
earnestly to assume a Canadian colora- 
tion. It took on a Canadian president and 
board chairman, gave Canadians four out 
of seven seats on the board of directors, 
put Canadians in 95% of its key jobs. 

Last week Nova Scotia-born President 
Alison Cumming, 50, announced that the 
company will build a $4,500,000 glass 
and stainless-steel headquarters building 
in Toronto. Soon he plans to issue sepa- 
rate financial statements and common 
stock for sale to Canadian investors. Said 
President Cumming: “We want the public 
face of this company to be Canadian, and 
not something that’s just for show.” 

Such appeasement only blurred the 
blunt fact that Canada still needs money 
for development, still lacks enough home- 
grown capital to supply the demand. Last 
week a tart reminder of these realities 
came from Canada itself. Wrote Calgary's 
Liberal-leaning Albertan: 

“Mr. Diefenbaker seems to blame the 
Americans for what he doesn’t like. But 
what have the Americans done? They 
have brought money into Canada. They 
have invested in the future of Canada. 
They have done it as best fits in with 
operation of wholly-owned subsidiaries to 
American corporations. Almost without 
exception, their stock ownership is avail- 
able to Canadians, Canadians, if they had 
the money and the inclination, could con- 
trol every one of the American companies 
operating in Canada. If Americans can 
see the opportunity in Canada and Cana- 
dians are blind to it, why criticize the 
Americans?” 


Scholar in Politics 

Reaching outside politics, Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker last week picked 
an unexpected recruit as Canada’s new 


_ Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


His choice: Sidney Earle Smith, 60, pres- 
ident of the University of Toronto, A port- 
ly, affable man with silvering hair, a 
booming conversational voice and a poli- 
tician’s knack for remembering names, 
Dr. Smith had never held a political office, 
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but he is better known across Canada than 
many of his Cabinet colleagues. 

Young President. Educated at Halifax’s 
Dalhousie University and the Harvard 
Law School, Smith taught law at Dal- 
housie, at 37 became Canada’s youngest 
university president (University of Mani- 
toba), has headed the University of To- 
ronto since 1945. There he got a repu- 
tation for phrasemaking and outspoken 
intolerance of parents who send their chil- 
dren to college “just to prove there’s 
nothing wrong with them.” He told in- 
coming students: “If you have come here 
to be a personality kid and win friends 
and influence people, you might get what 
you are after, but it would have been 
quicker and cheaper to take a course in 


Duncan Cameron—Copital Press Service 
Smit & DiereNBAKER 
Going in to pitch. 





salesmanship. If you spend your spare 
time playing bridge, you will be a good 
bridge player; if you spend it in read- 
ing, discussing and thinking of things 
that matter, you will be an educated 
person.” 

Twice Dr. Smith turned his back on 
opportunities to start in politics near the 
top. In 1942 and again last year, when 
the Conservative Party was seeking a new 
national leader, Smith’s name was hope- 
fully suggested by politicos; each time he 
firmly—if with just a suggestion of regret 
—squelched the Smith-for-leader boom. 
Since he is not a Member of Parliament, 
Smith cannot speak in the House of Com- 
mons. Diefenbaker will have to find a seat 
for him, is expected to promote some 
Tory to the Senate and let Smith run 
in the resulting by-election. 

New Ballplayer. Though Smith has 
spoken his views on many things, he has 
said little on foreign affairs; and the first 


thing reporters asked the beaming Smith 
after he was sworn in was his general 
views on foreign policy. As Prime Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker watched anxiously, Smith 
replied: “Let me tell you a story. Charlie 
Comiskey of the White Sox brought a 
young pitcher up from the minors, sent 
him to the mound, and saw this young 
fellow’s first three pitches blasted from 
the park. Comiskey went out to the catch- 
er and asked: ‘What’s he got on the ball?’ 
The catcher answered: ‘I don’t know. I 
haven't caught one yet.’” 

This week Dr. Smith will have a chance 
to show what he has on the ball when he 
arrives in Manhattan to take over the 
leadership of the Canadian delegation to 
the United Nations. 


COLOMBIA 


Armistice for Protestants 

Under two dictators—Laureano Gémez 
and Gustavo Rojas Pinilla—Protestant 
missionaries in the Colombian backwoods 
were victims of a nine-year campaign of 
terror and violence aimed at chasing them 
out of the country. They were jailed, 
beaten, run out of town. Their schools 
and churches were padlocked, sometimes 
burned and dynamited, and it was decreed 
unlawful for any Protestant missionary to 
minister to any Colombian citizen, Last 
week, with Rojas five months gone, there 
were signs that the anti-Protestant pres- 
sure was easing off. 

In 98% Catholic Colombia, hatred of 
Protestants—especially the active, evan- 
gelistic denominations—has long been cul- 
tivated. Ever since 1887, when Roman 
Catholicism became the country’s official 
religion, Catholics found a lively response 
to whispering campaigns against the 
threat of Protestantism. Conservative 
Party Dictator Gomez was convinced that 
all Protestants were members of the Lib- 
eral Party and hence his mortal enemies. 
Just before Gomez was overthrown by 
Rojas in 1953, his government signed an 
agreement with the Vatican cutting two- 
thirds of the country into 18 mission ter- 
ritories in which only Catholic churches 
and schools could operate. Rojas carried 
on where his predecessor left off, suggest- 
ing that Protestants and Communists 
were indistinguishable from one another 
and shutting down close to 30 Protestant 
churches in the mission territories, 

After nine years of encouraged hatred, 
the military junta that has replaced Rojas 
cannot suddenly reverse the anti-Protes- 
tant policy without stirring up stiff oppo- 
sition that could cripple their aim to 
return Colombia to civilian control. But 
the junta has allowed the largest Protes- 
tant church in the country, the Interna- 
tional Church of the Foursquare Gospel 
in Barrancabermeja, to open its doors 
again to its 1,500 worshipers. And the 
government has promised a new visa pol- 
icy to selected Protestant missionaries, 
who have had difficulty entering Colom- 
bia for more than a year. 
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* Fastest at 615 miles an hour, the Convair Jet 880 also is 
designed in every detail to lead the way in luxury: With. 
exciting new interiors by world-famed designersand 
Convair’s traditionally excellent engineering, the 880 
assures you the fastest... finest air travel in the new jet age. 
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Among airlines to first offer 
. ‘ Ain mst Convatr 880 Jet-Liner service will be 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION TRANSCONTINENTAL, S.A. (Argentina) 


For safety in emergencies ae 


almost all service trucks rely on Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord it j = _ 


Whenever breakdowns occur on a turnpike, emergency service trucks 


must get to the trouble safely and quickly in order to prevent un- 


necessary traffic tie-ups. They rely on Rayon Hi-Test Tires to get 


them there. Isn’t this a good reason why you should ride on Rayon, 


too! Here’s where Rayon’s safety counts most: yon ts the only cord 


that actually grows stronger as tires run hotter at h road speeds Rayon 


Be sure you ride on Rayon—worl 


The Rayon Cord 
from only one tire 
is strong enough to 
lift this 12,000 

pound truck... 
safely! Pound for 
pound, Rayon Cord 
is as strong as steel. 


Hi-Test Tires also give you a quieter ride and are free of the trouble- 
some “‘morning thump” found in other tires. No wonder g out of 
10 cars ride on Rayon! For premium safety at no premium in price, 
insist on RAYON HI-TEST Tires. Every car manufacturer uses them 
as original equipment on new models. American Rayon Institute, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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PE O-PS E 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Remembering that 

149 is the school for me, 
Drives away all adversity, 
Steady and true 

We'll be to you, 


Cinemactor Danny Kaye returned to his 
Brooklyn alma mater, P.S. 149, where he 
demonstrated the irresistible hold he used 
to have on coeds, and recalled that it was 
in a school minstrel show that he first ap- 
peared on the stage and made a hit— 
playing a small seed in a large slice of 
watermelon. 

In her vacation villa in Switzerland, 
Princess Grace of Monaco observed that 
“marriage is improving me. I am growing 
up. We hope to have a son” so that Prin- 
cess Caroline, seven months, “won't have 
the problem of being heiress to the 
throne,” but can “grow up to be anything 
she likes—even an actress.” Vowed Grace: 
“Sooner or later those rumors about my 
pregnancy are going to be true.” 

In London, the Daily Sketch reported 
that Princess Margaret would marry a 
faithful escort and_bachelor-in-waiting, 
Billy Wallace, British-born stepson of 
U.S. Author Herbert Agar and heir to an 
iron-and-coal fortune. But Billy and Buck- 
ingham Palace denied the report. Mean- 
while, down in Venezuela, a faithful es- 
cort of yesteryear, R.A.F. Group Captain 
Peter Townsend, was surprised by a pho- 
tographer while at breakfast aboard a 
Japanese freighter in the port of La Guai- 
ra. After tossing a plateful of fried eggs 
and chips, rolls and jelly at the man, 
Townsend recovering his aplomb, said, 
tight-lipped: “I won't say anything about 
the royal family.” 

Arranging “an intimate party for some 
chums,” Showman Mike Todd hired Mad- 
ison Square Garden for the night of Oct. 
17 to commemorate the first anniversary 
of the opening of his movie, Around the 
World in 80 Days. Arriving from such 
distant points as England, France and 
Venezuela, some 18,000 intimate chums 
will gather to help Mike celebrate. 

Reduced to agreement by a “most per- 
suasive” letter from Amateur Painter 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Amateur Paint- 
er Winston Churchill will permit 30 of 
his paintings (landscapes, seascapes, still 
lifes, interiors of famed houses) to be 
shown publicly early next year in a tour of 
U.S. cities for his first one-man show after 
35 years at his favorite pastime. 





The Ozark pixy in Harry S. Truman 
got the better of him when he surprised 
Stanley Woodward, his old chief of proto- 
col at the State Department, by meeting 
him aboard the /le de France on Wood- 
ward's return from Europe and playfully 
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Danny Kaye & FRIENDS 
Small seed for a large watermelon. 


having an official misinform him that his 
passport had been canceled. After the 
laughter (mostly Harry’s) had subsided, 
Truman continued his week's visit in 
Manhattan at a nostalgic, noon-to-twilight 
reunion luncheon (shrimps. lobster, steak ) 
of members and staff of the Senate's 
World War II committee to investigate 
the national defense program, which Sen- 
ator Truman headed—straight to the 
White House. 

In “the most wonderful week I have 
ever spent,” Partygoer Elsa Maxwell, 74, 
submitted a rose-colored report from Ven- 





Marta CALtas 
New shape for sopranos. 


ice, where “all class snobbishness is re- 
moved—the doorman at the hotel, the 
gondoliers, the bellboys, maids, duchesses, 
princesses, they are all the same: kind, 
sweet, delightful.” So charged did she feel 
in the early hours of one of her own par- 
ties that, with large numbers of titled 
internationals hovering in the background 
and Soprano Maria Callas (a shapely un- 
operatic bathing beauty by day) beside 
her humming Stormy Weather, Elsa 
banged away at the piano, blew the saxo- 
phone, valiantly beat the drums—admit- 
tedly out of beat with the rest of the band. 

Back in Moscow after several strenuous 
days doing Tashkent, globe-trotting El- 
eanor Roosevelt, 72. spent an afternoon 
in bed with an upset stomach, daunt- 
lessly rose in the evening for dinner at 
the Indian embassy. 

Indignantly denying an insinuation that 
she is 83, Dancer Ruth St. Denis, who 
will give a series of dance recitals in Man- 
hattan this week, threw a diaphanous 
lemon-yellow chiffon robe about her once- 
famed figure, went into a couple of emo- 
tive poses (contrition, supplication), an- 
nounced; “I am 79.” 

Pretty, adventure-seeking Sandra Fer- 
ry Rockefeller, 21, daughter of John D. 
Rockefeller III, gave the other side of 
the story, plaintively disclosed that it is 
“boring and artificial” to be rich. “more 
fun being a rich little poor girl than a 
poor little rich girl.” Sandra reached her 
conclusion after a summer vacation hik- 
ing around England, Scotland and Wales 
on a tight budget with a rucksack on her 
back, stopping at 7o¢-a-night youth hos- 
tels that “had just cold water and a wood- 
en tub, and some had just one faucet, so 
that we had to wait outside in the rain 
for our turn to get washed.”’ Gushed 
Sandra: “It was great.” 
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Infra-Red Is Watching 


What does a blacked-out city look like 
to a modern reconnaissance airplane, or to 
the computing ego of a guided missile 
boring down from space? Answer: if 
viewed with up-to-date infra-red equip- 
ment, it stands out like a neon sign. 
Its smokestacks shine like lighthouses; 
its highways gleam like long bright lines. 
Nothing can be securely concealed if it 
is a few degrees warmer or colder than 
other things around it. 

This week Servo Corp. of America, 
which specializes in infra-red, released pic- 
tures of the Long Island plant of Republic 
Aviation Corp. taken with heat waves 
emitted by its warm surfaces. The roofs 
of the plant show clearly. So do some of 
the runways on the flying field near by 
(see cut), This means that they have been 
warmed up by the exhausts of jet planes; 
runways that are not so busy show dimly 
or not at all. Two highways running past 
the plant are conspicuous because their 
pavement has been warmed by the tires 
and exhausts of heavy Long Island traffic. 
Warm driveways near the plant tell how 
Republic's employees get in and out of 
the parking lot. 

Tanks & Girdles. A big, busy factory 
is an easy subject for infra-red observa- 
tion. Much subtler tricks are possible, 
such as tracing narrow roads through 
heavy forests. Military vehicles are hard 
to hide: a tank that has turned off a road 
to take cover under thick foliage sends 
heat waves that strike through the leaves. 
telling just where it is. Rivers show clear- 
ly: at night their surface water is general- 
ly warmer than the leaves of vegetation 
on their banks, Boats leave conspicuous 





wakes by mixing warm surface water with 
colder water from below. 

Servo’s infra-red engineers are not per- 
mitted to tell how their apparatus works. 
There seem to be several types. The pic- 
ture of the Republic plant looks as if it 
were made by some sort of scanning 
technique. Servo says that its instruments 
take their pictures on ordinary photo- 
graphic film, first translating the heat 
image into a light image. If necessary, 
the instruments can be made sensitive 
to very small differences of temperature. 
An object that is one degree warmer or 
colder than its environment is detectable 
under field conditions. In the laboratory 
much smaller contrasts are sufficient. A 
woman's legs photograph bright because 
her stockings are transparent to heat from 
her skin. Her girdle shows faintly under 
her skirt because it is in close contact 
with body heat. 

Telltale Warmth. A trained intelli- 
gence expert can extract all sorts of infor- 
mation from an infra-red photograph. He 
can follow traffic along the roads and into 
underground hiding places. He can tell 
by the temperature of its winches whether 
a ship is handling cargo. He can decide 
at a glance whether an airfield is in use. 
Infra-red camouflage is theoretically pos- 
sible, but even if a plant or missile station 
is put deep underground, it will have 
trouble dumping its heat in a way that 
will not show. 

Infra-red technique is developing rap- 
idly, and most of the interesting details 
are still secret. It has been announced 
that certain air-to-air guided missiles seek 
their prey by feeling for heat rays and 
steering toward their source, which may 
be the exhaust or warm wing edges of 





REPUBLIC PLANT IN VISIBLE LiGHT (LEFT) AND INFRARED 
A girdle shows, too. 
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a fast airplane. Long-range missiles can 
probably feel for enemy cities, and recon- 
naissance missiles may some day return 
from high-arching flights with heat pic- 
tures of an enemy's secret factories and 
bases. An obvious steering system for 
antimissile missiles would be a_heat- 
sensitive device to feel for the warm nose 
of an intercontinental missile while it is 
still far out in space. 


Little Red Flower 


Farmers in 16 counties of North and 
South Carolina were anxiously watching 
their fields last week for a delicate, bright 
green plant that grows to be nine or ten 
inches high. It is a pretty plant, with gay 
red and orange flowers shaped something 
like violets. In South Africa, where it 
abounds, Boer farmers call it rovibloe- 
metjie (little red flower) and vuurbossie 
(firebrand). In the U.S. it is witchweed 
(Striga asiatica), a parasitic plant that 
sucks the life sap of corn, sorghum, sugar 
cane and many other crops, leaving the 
plants as rustling ghosts while the little 
red flowers bloom over their roots. 

In 1951 a few Carolina farmers com- 
plained that their corn had a mysterious 
disease. It looked as if it were dying of 
drought, but when rain fell, the corn did 
not recover. The disease spread, and last 
year sample plants were sent to North 
Carolina State College, where plant pa- 
thologists could find no bacterium, virus, 
fungus or other malefactor to account for 
the trouble. Then a graduate student from 
India took a careful look at the sick 
corn and recognized among its roots the 
underground stems of witchweed, which 
had never before invaded the Western 
Hemisphere. 

No one knows how the little red flower 
came to the Carolinas, but when the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture heard the news, 
it went into action, sending a task force 
of scientists to help the local authorities. 
A quick look at the literature told the 
scientists that Striga asiatica is one of the 
world’s worst pests. Serious infestation 
can reduce corn yield to zero. Eradica- 
tion is almost impossible. 

Patient Seeds. Witchweed’s way of life 
is one of the strangest in nature. The 
plants produce vast numbers of barely 
visible seeds, sometimes as many as half 
a million from a single plant. The seeds 
fall to the ground and mix with the soil, 
where they can lie for 20 years without 
losing vitality. A seed does not normally 
germinate until the rootlet of a suitable 
plant creeps close to it through the soil. 
Influenced by a mysterious substance that 
the root secretes, the seed wakes up. Out 
of it pokes a root that snakes through the 
soil, attaches itself to the host, and thrusts 
sucking tubes into its juicy tissues. Then 
life begins for the parasite; it quickly 
generates a network of roots and under- 
ground stems. Sometimes hundreds of 
witchweeds compete to strangle a single 
host plant. 

After a month of underground parasitic 
life, the witchweed makes a partial reform, 
like a successful mobster who buys a legit- 
imate business and joins the church. It 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on 


modern construction 


Resistance to all the major causes of 
deterioration, faster and more eco- 
nomical construction because of pre- 
fabricated parts, and appearance that 
“looks like new” for the life of the 
building make stainless steel popular 
with architects, contractors and own- 
ers alike. 

Stainless steel keeps changing to 
meet specific needs, too. For example, 
there are more than 30 different types, 
plus a variety of finishes—decorative 
textures, surface tones and colors. 
Stainless needs little care—simple 
cleaning keeps it bright—thus mini- 
mizing maintenance costs for the normal 
life span of the building. 

For more facts, write ELECTROMET 
—leading producer of more than 100 
alloys for the metal industries, includ- 
ing chromium and manganese used 
for making stainless steel. Ask for the 
booklet: “Architectural Uses of the 
Stainless Steels.” Address: ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Can- 
ada Limited, Toronto. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
»+»THANKS TO ALLOYS 
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FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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Freedom from the damaging effects of heat, water, wind, ice 
and corrosive atmospheres plus low maintenance make stain- 
less steel buildings look better, last longer and cost less! 


The terms “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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lounges . . . air-conditioning throughout. 
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sends a shoot above the ground, unfolds 
green leaves in the sunlight, and manu- 
factures its food by photosynthesis like 
any respectable plant, while still getting 
its water and minerals from the host’s 
roots. Soon its little red flowers bloom 
and its myriad dustlike seeds poison the 
soil around it. 

Trap Plants. The witchweed-infested 
area is now quarantined, and strict meas- 
ures are taken to keep the pest from 
spreading. The scientists are none too 
hopeful. Witchweed seeds are invisible 
when mixed with soil, and they can be 
carried by farmers’ boots, auto tires, ship- 
ments of farm products or almost any- 
thing else that moves. Experts shudder 
to think what would happen if a hurri- 
cane were to pick up the seeds and scatter 
them like smoke. The parasite can prob- 
ably thrive throughout the South, from 
Virginia to eastern Texas. It can live on 
wild grasses, including the common crab- 
grass, and the 20-year life of its seeds 
makes it a stubborn enemy. 

But witchweed has a weakness: its lurk- 
ing seeds can be fooled by planting cer- 
tain crops (é.g., peanuts, soybeans, cow- 
peas) that induce them to germinate but 
do not provide the kind of roots that they 
can live on. In Africa a favorite control 
measure is planting such trap plants to 
reduce witchweed infestation, but the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has a bolder 
hope. If it can identify the root secretion 
that makes the seeds germinate, it may 
find a cheap chemical that will do the 
same. Then a field can be treated before 
planting, and the seeds of the little red 
flower will wake up only to die. 


The Moon's Atmosphere 

A favorite diversion of amateur as- 
tronomers is to watch the moon eclipsing a 
star. When the star touches the moon’s 
jagged edge, it winks out all at once with 
no preliminaries. Even the delicate instru- 
ments of professional astronomers cannot 
detect the slightest trace of dimming or 
wavering. But if an astronomer on the 
moon were to watch the earth eclipsing a 
star, he would see a different performance. 
The star would grow dim and reddish like 
the setting sun, and its light would be 
bent by refraction in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, making the star appear to shift 
its position. 

The absence of such changes in stars 
eclipsed by the moon has long been offered 
as evidence that the moon has no atmos- 
phere, or at least none that could be de- 
tected by instruments that use light. This 
negative report has now been changed 
slightly. In Britain’s New Scientist, Phys- 
icist Bruce Elsmore of Cambridge Uni- 
versity tells how the new technique of 
radio astronomy has detected and meas- 
ured a very thin gas that surrounds the 
moon. 

The Helpful Crab. The radio astrono- 
mers of Cambridge’s famous Cavendish 
Laboratory started with the assumption 
| that if the moon has any atmosphere at 
all, the atoms of gas in it will be ionized 
(split into electrically charged particles) 
by sunlight, just as they are in the 











Edward Leigh 
Puysicist ELSMoRE 
Broken atoms, bent waves 


thin upper fringe of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Such an ionized gas will bend radio 
waves, and the amount of bending will 
give by calculation the density of the 
charged particles. 

A fine opportunity came when the moon 
was scheduled to eclipse the Crab nebula, 
which is the 4th strongest concentrated 
source of radio waves in the sky. Watch- 
ing with a radio telescope, the astrono- 
mers noted when the waves from the 
nebula were cut off by the moon. They 
reappeared on the other side in about one 
hour. Calculations showed that the neb- 
ula’s radio waves had been bent very 
slightly: about 13 sec. of are. 

Soap-Bubble Film. The density of an 
atmosphere detected in this way depends 
partly on what gases it contains, and the 
radio waves give no such information. 
Elsmore points out that the moon’s gravi- 
tation is too feeble to hold comparatively 
light gases like the oxygen and nitrogen in 
the earth’s atmosphere. Any gas molecules 
that hang around the moon for long must 
be much heavier. But the moon may have 
in addition a temporary atmosphere made 
of helium and argon given off by radio- 
activity in the moon’s rocks and of other 
light gases escaping from the moon’s in- 
terior or contributed by the vaporization 
of meteors hitting the surface. Elsmore 
figures that if the moon’s atmosphere is 
half permanent (heavy) and half tem- 
porary (light), it will be something like 
one five-trillionth (2x 10°") as dense 
as the earth’s atmosphere. 

This barely detectable wisp of gas will 
offer colonists on the moon no shelter 
from solar X rays, meteors or other un- 
pleasant features of space. If the earth's 
atmosphere were compressed to the density 
of steel, it would form an armor plating 
49 in, thick, but the moon’s meager at- 
mosphere, compressed in the same way, 
would be only one-millionth as thick as 
the thinnest soap-bubble film. 
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1801 + 1957 Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, Scotland, now in their one hundred and 
fifty-sixth year of business, continue to produce a magnificent whisky, worthy 
of the valued esteem in which it is held in America. Again, under the 
familiar symbol of Robert the Bruce, the purveyors of 12 year old 
Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky send greetings and sincere thanks to all their friends 


in the United States, where Chivas Regal has won unprecedented acclaim. 


CHIVAS REGAL America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Meet a fly about to 
commit insecticide 


Pushbutton products in pressurized tin cans 


are revolutionizing 


New York, N. Y. 

When tempted to toss 
around such superlatives 
as ‘“‘fabulous’’ and 
‘‘phenomenal,’’ you 
might well consider the 





H.W. Hamilton 


U.S. living habits 


spectacular rise of the aerosol (or 
pressurized products) industry. 

In less than 10 years its production 
has rocketed from zero to more than 
some 350 million units yearly. And 
from a single product— insecticides 


to more than 100 products for our bet- 
ter health, comfort and convenience. 

Hair sprays and shaving lather, for 
example. Dessert toppings and fire ex- 
tinguishers. Sun tan lotions and per- 
sonal deodorants. Medicines, paints. 
waxes, pet and garden sprays .. . the 
list goes on and on. And new products 
are ever being made available. 


A “Bomb” Started It 


H. W. Hamilton, secretary of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, estimates a business vol- 
ume in aerosols of ‘“‘more than a third 
of a billion dollars a year—and it’s 
fast multiplying.” 

“The industry,”’ he reports, “sprang 
from the insecticide ‘bomb’ used by 
World War II GI’s. These were small 
steel cylinders filled with pressurized 
gas to propel the bug-killing agents. 
Civilians took to them, too, for their 
novelty and convenience.” 

Then, through the resources of the 
canning industry, economical dispens- 
ing valves were developed, and in 
1947 the first low pressure aerosols 
came out. ““The low pressure,’’ Mr. 











Hamilton points out, “‘means only a 
lower pressure of gas than in the orig- 
inal ‘steel bombs.’ Acceptance by the 
public was instantaneous. And so a 
lusty new industry was born—via the 
lightweight, easily stored, spoilage- 
safe and disposable pressurized tin can.” 

Compressed and liquefied gases are 
used to discharge the mist, foam, 
liquid, dry powder or whatever type 
of product is to be propelled through 
the nozzle by a pushbutton touch on 
the container’s valve. The type of gas 
depends upon many factors and is 
given careful consideration by manu- 
facturers. The propellent gases most 
widely used are among the fluorinated 
hydrocarbons. Certain liquefied petro- 
leum gases find use, too. In food 
aerosols, nitrous oxide and carbon 
dioxide are usually the propellents. 
The name “‘aerosol’’—literally a fine 
airborne mist or spray—today is the 
generic term for the whole industry. 

“Metal can manufacturers were 
active in this field from the very begin- 
ning,”’ says Mr. Hamilton. ““The cans 
made to specifications they helped de- 
velop have withstood all tests in labo- 


ratories, factories, homes. Today, aero- 
sols are a great favorite everywhere, 
primarily for their convenience.” 


National's Role 


The “tin” can is really steel thinly 
coated with tin to resist corrosion. It 
takes tin plate in enormous quantities 
to make the more than 40 billion cans 
the canning industry uses each year. 
And our Weirton Steel Company is a 
major supplier of both electrolytic 
and hot-dipped tin plate. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quan- 
tity wanted, at the lowest possible 
cost to our customers. 
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Togetherness inspires her buying decisions... 


A Second Car for the Family 


She knows a second car in the family is a necessity, because she and her family are on the 


move all day long—to stores, station, school, church, library, playground, women’s club and 
PTA meetings. And—because she’s thinking of the comfort, convenience and happiness 


of her whole family—Togetherness will dictate her buying decision. 
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The magazine of Togetherness, reaching more than 5,000,000 families ... MULL 











Automation for Invalids 


Bedridden invalids may soon become 
self-sufficient with the aid of a new ma- 
chine that enables them to get in and out 
of bed without help. Developed by an air- 
craft design engineer named Leslie L. Mil- 
ler, the Auto-Nurse is a complicated ar- 
rangement of harness, pulleys and cables 
powered by a tiny (1/12 h.p.) electric mo- 
tor with high gear ratio and operated from 
a master control in the patient's hand. By 
pressing a button, the invalid can raise 
himself gently and silently off the bed, 
move to left or right, or lower himself 
into a bedside wheelchair. The machine 
has safety features so that the patient 
will not be dropped in the event of short 
circuits. Worst consequence: patient could 
be left suspended if power failed alto- 
gether, but Inventor Miller says that even 
then the patient would still be reasonably 
comfortable. When something goes wrong, 
a red light flashes and a bell rings on the 
front door of the house, summoning aid. 
Probable cost of the soon-to-be-marketed 
Auto-Nurse: $1,000. 


Salk Sulk Ends 


After months of chauvinistic resistance 
against using the U.S. Salk polio vaccine, 
ostensibly because the British-made vac- 
cine is better and safer (Time, Aug. 26), 
the British government finally capitulated 
last week. Admitting that its own vaccine 
is in critically short supply, the Public 
Health Ministry ordered “forthwith” 
enough Salk vaccine to supplement British 
vaccine supplies for inoculation of all chil- 
dren under 15 and expectant mothers. 
The policy reversal came too late to do 
anything about this year’s grim polio sea- 
son in Britain: 3,732 cases reported 
through August v. 2.077 for the same 
period last year, In sharp contrast to this 
picture are the U.S.’s hopeful polio fig- 
ures: 3,887 cases through August v. 8,905 
last year. 


° ° 
Engineering Dentures 

An estimated 37 million Americans, just 
under a quarter of the population, wear 
false teeth (i.e., upper or lower plates, or 
both), and about ro million more use par- 
tial dentures. For the great majority, reg- 
ular removable plates are sufficient, but 
others find ordinary false teeth uncom- 
fortable and irritating. For these “denture 
neurotics” one possible solution is a feat 
of tiny-scaled civil engineering known as 
the dental implant, i.e., fastening the den- 
ture to the jawbone to hold it in place 
permanently. 

Dozens of implant techniques were tried 
over the years but most failed because the 
permanent denture either worked loose or 
irritated surrounding tissue. In recent 
years, dental surgeons hit on new methods 
that may solve the problem. Two basic 
types are now in use: 

@ The semiburied implant, using a Vital- 
lium latticework placed on the mandible, 
or lower jaw. As the process is described 
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INVENTOR MILLER & AUTO-NURSED PATIENT 
To get out of bed, press a button. 


in Implant Dentures (Lippincott; $12) 
by Drs. Aaron Gershkoff and Norman I. 
Goldberg of Tufts University School of 
Dental Medicine, soft tissues are sutured 
over the lattice, leaving four posts pro- 
truding in the mouth to support and an- 
chor dentures. 

@ The completely buried implant, used by 
Dr. Stanley Behrman of Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. The Behrman meth- 
od, aided by modern physics, uses tiny 
(one-quarter inch long) cobalt-platinum 
alloy magnets, the most powerful of their 
size ever developed. Inserted into the 
upper or lower jaw, the magnets attract 
other small magnets placed in the overly- 
ing denture to keep them in place. The 
mesh-covered magnets are strong enough 
to last the life of the denture-user. 





Time Diagram by J. Donovon 


To date, the semiburied method has 
shown better powers of retention, stabil- 
ity and chewing efficiency, but because 
chewing sets up great stresses and mandi- 
bles change shape over periods of time, 
the Vitallium lattice tends to become ill- 
fitting and protrude from the gums. The 
magnet implant stays in place longer, and 
observations over a five-year period show 
no loosening or irritation. Says Dr. Behr- 
man confidently: “This is a technique 
with a future.” 


TB Vaccine: Pro & Con 


The question of whether vaccination 
against tuberculosis should be extended in 
the U.S., long moot because of doctors’ 
skepticism about the vaccine, is up for 
searching re-examination. Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Dr. H. McLeod Riggins declares 
that the U.S. has failed to put into full 
use “a scientifically proved vaccine” 
against TB because of “a false sense of 
security.” Reason: the dramatic drop (of 
76%) in the TB death rate since “wonder 
drugs” were found to treat the disease 
after 1945. 

“Too many physicians,” says Dr. Rig- 
gins, “overlook the fact that almost as 
many new TB cases (about 100,000 a 
year) are now being reported as before the 
wonder-drug age. To hasten the elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis, we need to vaccinate 
infants, children and certain young adults 
in areas of high incidence as well as those 
individuals who are unavoidably exposed 
[i.e., doctors and nurses ].” 

The Drawbacks. A second strong plea 
for the vaccine is made in BCG Vaccina- 
tion Against Tuberculosis (Little, Brown; 
$7.50) by the University of Illinois’ Dr. 
Sol Rosenthal. With the help of the 
Pasteur Institute’s famed bacteriologist 
Dr. Camille Guérin, 84, TB Fighter Ro- 
senthal records the disappointments at- 
tending early efforts to perfect a TB vac- 
cine, then the surprising success of 
France’s late Dr. Albert Calmette, with 
Guérin collaborating, in attenuating a 
strain of tubercle bacilli taken from hu- 
man patients by growing them in cattle. 
The trouble was that the vaccine, now 
universally known as BCG (for Bacillus of 
Calmette and Guérin), got a bad name 
early. The first enthusiasts made exagger- 
ated claims for it, and in the late 1920s, 
virulent tubercle bacilli were accidentally 
substituted for BCG in Liibeck, Germany, 
and 72 children died. 

U.S. objections to BCG are based on 
doubts of its safety and effectiveness, 
plus the complaint that it invalidates the 
tuberculin skin test.* Dr. Carroll Palmer 
of the U.S. Public Health Service found 
that among 50,000 young people in Puerto 
Rico, the vaccine cut TB by only 33%. 

The Advantages. Advocates of BCG 
argue that even a small contribution to- 
ward reducing TB is worthwhile, point out 
that the vaccine was shown in Britain to 
be 80% effective in cutting down TB 


* In which the skin is scratched with a needle 
dipped in an extract from killed TB bacilli, A 
skin reaction indicates a past or present TB 
infection, 
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The golden glow of Central Park’s 
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among exposed adolescents, a rate com- 
parable to that of most other vaccines 
now in general use. They feel that the 
value of the tuberculin test has been ex- 
aggerated, that X rays and sputum tests 
are more important and more reliable. 
BCG vaccine is not perfectly standard- 
ized, but the University of Illinois’ Re- 
search Foundation has pioneered a freeze- 
drying process by which the vaccine prob- 
ably can be shipped anywhere and stored 
as long as four years (it used to deterio- 
rate in ten days). 

Around the world, more than 100 mil- 
lion people have been vaccinated with 
BCG and in most countries health author- 
ities are satisfied that it has done much 
good—always in combination with other 
methods of TB control. In 1949 the U.S.’s 
National Tuberculosis Association urged a 
wide vaccination program, much the same 
as the one now advocated by Dr. Riggins, 
but little was done about it. 


Surgery Without a Shave 


Brain surgery can be performed on 
women without the need for head shaving, 
George Washington University’s Dr. Jon- 
athan M. Williams told the International 
College of Surgeons in Chicago last week. 
Before surgery, hair is shampooed repeat- 
edly with a surgical detergent enriched 
with hexachlorophene to sterilize the 
scalp. The hair is combed carefully away 
from the place of incision, made to lie 
flat and remain securely in place by spray- 
ing with a non-lacquer wave-set com- 
pound. The operation is performed in the 
normal manner, but surgeons need expose 
less than three-quarters of an inch of 
scalp in making the incision. Dr. Wil- 
liams notes that many women become de- 
pressed after having their heads shaved, 
feels the new technique will help diminish 
anxiety over brain surgery. So far Dr. Wil- 
liams has used the hair-saving method in 
20 operations without a single infection. 
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Clipper Cargo saved *546* and 26 days 


The company moved the man up in the organi- 
zation by moving him over to Germany . . . 
shipped his family’s household goods by air 
instead of sea—and saved: 


73% on packing and crating 

95% on insurance 

33% on delivery at destination 
87% on charges at port of arrival 


This is the kind of savings air cargo now 
makes possible! For the plain fact is, when you 
ship by sea, freight charges may be only 10% 
of the total cost. There are “hidden charges” 
you don’t even think about — until you get the 
bill. 


But now the Pan Am Cost Comparison Plan 
gives you the whole story—in advance. You can 
compare total costs, sea versus air, and prove 
the savings that can be made by air cargo. 


And when you ship by Clipper* Cargo, you pay 
the minimum prescribed rates. Yet you get 
three big Pan Am advantages: 


1. FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WoRLD. No 
other airline can match Pan Am’s wide variety 
of direct international flights from the U. S. 


2. THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. 

Pressurized and temperature-controlled planes 
I 

are available for “delicate” cargo. 


3. “DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN 
THE U. S. Just contact PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 


Want to hear more about the Pan Am Cost 
Comparison Plan? Just phone Pan Am in N. Y., 
STillwell 6-7341—or write L. P. Cornwall, 
Clipper Cargo Sales Mgr., PR O. Box 1790, 
New York 17, N. Y., for the free booklet, 


“There’s Profit in the Air.” 


PAN AML 
CLIPPER CARGO 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Bad Boy at 60 


Early in World War II the Shah of Iran 
wrote to his friend Franklin Roosevelt 
and asked him to recommend a composer 
who could set Walter Camp's “Daily Doz- 
en” physical exercises to Persian rhythms 
for use by the Iranian army. The U.S. 
State Department knew just the man: 
Composer Henry Cowell, then doing a 
stint as music editor of OWI. Cowell 
polished off the job in a few days, saw 
thousands of his records pressed and 
shipped off to Iran to ease the deep, 
daily kneebends practiced by the Shah's 
sturdy troops. 

All through his career, Modernist Cow- 
ell has written music on request with a 
facility that astonishes and appalls some 
of his less prolific contemporaries: he has 
more than 800 compositions to his credit, 
including a dozen symphonies. Just back 
from a twelve-month world tour, Com- 
poser Cowell, now 60, shows not the 
slightest sign of slowing up. Last week 
his melodic, folksy Music for Orchestra 
1957 was premiéred in Athens by Con- 
ductor Antal Dorati (who commissioned 
it) and the Minneapolis Symphony, at 
the opening concert of the orchestra's 
Middle East tour. 

Scored for Tar. The Minneapolis will 
also premiére Cowell's Persian Set, a 
haunting, eastern-flavored piece originally 
scored for twelve instruments, including 
the three-stringed Persian tar. Cowell was 
also able, in the past year, to work on a 
13th symphony, write a two-movement 
piece with a “Japanese feel” titled Ongaku 
(music), and compose, on commission, a 
national anthem for the new state of 
Malay (it was rejected, along with entries 
by Benjamin Britten and others, in favor 
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of a Malayan folk tune named Bright 
Moonlight). 

Cowell’s globe-girdling tour began as a 
sabbatical, but before he got through, 
he found himself lecturing in a dozen 
Eastern cities, endowing a Cowell cup at 
the Madras Academy of Music, giving 
piano-lecture recitals on modern Ameri- 
can music. In Damascus, his planned ar- 
rival was announced by leaflets dusted 
over the city by low-flying planes. 

Passion for Sounds. At home Cowell 
now leads a life far quieter than in his 
keyboard-slamming “tone-cluster” days 
of the ‘20s and early ‘30s, when a New 
York newspaper sent a sportswriter to 
one of his piano recitals and featured it 
as a fight between “Kid Knabe and Bat- 
tling Cowell.” Apart from teaching stints 
at Columbia and the NeW School for 
Social Research, he spends most of his 
time in a peeling, starkly furnished yel- 
low clapboard house in Shady, N.Y., sur- 
rounded by instruments that testify to 
his lifelong passion for sounds: Persian 
drums, Oriental flutes, a set of four reso- 
nant Pyrex bowls that he used in his 
Symphony No. 11 (“When my wife and 
I are out shopping,” says Cowell, “we 
always strike things speculatively”). 

He composes steadily every morning, 
and the wonder is that Cowell is as experi- 
mental now as he was when he was famed 
as a bad boy of U.S. music. “Every com- 
position,” he says, “is a fresh experiment, 
a mixture of the familiar and the new. I 
have more ideas now than I can ever use.” 


Two Right Hands 


“Mr. Edwards places what he calls 
‘emotional honesty’ first in importance,” 
read the high-flown album notes. “He be- 
lieves that technical accuracy, slavish ad- 
herence to original harmonies and melody 
are secondary. Mrs. Edwards returned 
from private life to take part in this 
album, selecting her own repertoire of 
sophisticated songs, several of which she 
originally introduced in Trenton, N.J.” 
Thus Columbia Records several weeks ago 
launched a new pianist-singer team on an 
album entitled The Piano Artistry of 
Jonathan Edwards, currently the liveliest 
sleeper on the market. In the album’s 
cover picture, two right hands linger over 
‘the keyboard, but the unwary buyer who 
fails to catch this subtle warning is in 
for an ear-jolting shock. 

Jonathan sounds like a drunk at a cock- 
tail party trying to fake his way through 
the songs (Stardust, Sunday, Monday or 
Always) that made him the life of the 
frat at Dartmouth in 1928. In Nola he 
throws a right hand wide in a high, lacy 
filigree, forgets what he started to say, 
drops the whole idea and piles into the 
middle again with furious drive. As for 
his wife and partner Darlene, she sounds 
as if she were singing in a closet through 
several folds of cheesecloth. In songs like 
Autumn in New York and You're Blasé, 
she launches into the lyrics exquisitely 








Don Ornitz 
JONATHAN & DarLene Epwarps 


Too gruesome to be real. 


off pitch, gropes up and down the scale 
in bewildered search of a key. 

To discerning ears it was soon clear 
that Mr. and Mrs. Edwards were too 
gruesome to be real. One West Coast 
listener thought they were “an old couple 
obviously trying to make a comeback”; 
another insisted they were Margaret and 
Harry Truman. Their real identity: Or- 
chestra Leader Paul Weston and his wife, 
Singer Jo Stafford. Paul and Jo have been 
burlesquing other pop performers at par- 
ties for years, decided to record the gag 
after Columbia executives heard Weston’s 
act at a sales convention (Columbia 
A & R Man George Avakian picked the 
name Jonathan Edwards, after the fiery 
Colonial preacher, because he thought it 
had a properly ossified ring). The howl- 
ing mistakes on the album, says Weston, 
are about half planned and half caused 
by the fact that the performers were 
laughing so hard they could scarcely fol- 
low what they were doing. As far as the 
Westons know, no one in the record- 
buying public has guessed who Jonathan 
and Darlene really are. But a fellow musi- 
cian called Weston and told him he had 
recognized the style at once. “Never.” 
says Weston, “have I been so insulted.” 


Venetian-Blind Music 


To the Manhattan music critic heading 
for the office from the Metropolitan Op- 
era, it sometimes seems that everything 
necessary or desirable about opera was 
said long ago. As an antidote to that tired 
feeling, Free-Lance writer Sylvia Wright 
now suggests (in the current issue of High 
Fidelity) a broad new approach to opera. 
Author Wright, founder of what may 
come to be known as the Vacuum School 
of Criticism, reports that every Saturday 
afternoon in winter she cleans her Man- 
hattan apartment to the broadcast from 
the Metropolitan Opera, only to run into 
serious dusting dilemmas. “If I were not 
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saddled with the Metropolitan, I would 
clean in the following order: straighten 
up the room, dust Venetian blinds, clean 
window sills, brush lampshades and up- 
holstered furniture, dust surfaces, mop 
floor, vacuum rugs . . . This order makes 
sense; it chases the dirt from above to 
below. But operas don’t work this way. 

“Consider the Marriage of Figaro. It 
opens, as an opera should, with an over- 
ture. Overtures, though not all composers 
seem aware of it, are for tidying up. The 
overture to the Marriage of Figaro is one 
of the best; it impels you to a gay scurry 
ideal for the purpose. And then, on to 
the Venetian blinds! You can’t. When 
the curtain goes up, Figaro is measuring 
and planning and Susanna is trying on a 
hat. Their music is for rearranging your 
furniture in different positions ... And 
you don’t have much time because soon 
Figaro will swing into Se vuol ballare, 
one of the best woodwork-washing pieces 
ever composed . . . How would I like an 
opera to open? With Venetian blinds— 
that is, music which requires delicacy 
and reaching—obviously a coloratura aria. 
Caro nome, for example, would be excel- 
lent . . . Wagner, during the Ring cycle, 
wants [the blinds] left dirty. The forest 
bird is his only Venetian-blind moment, 
though if one has mastered a sort of 
scooping motion, one can manage a few 
slats while Briinnhilde ho-yo-to-hoes . . . 
Parsifal makes me want to sit down.” 

Having laid down her general critical 
credo (to be amplified in a forthcoming 
book, Get Away From Me With Those 
Christmas Gifts), Author Wright ticks off 
special likes and dislikes: 

OFFENBACH: “What a master of all sorts 
of cleaning music! And how considerate a 
composer! Tales of Hoffmann is studded 
with injunctions like ‘Je commence, ‘Si- 
lence, ‘Attention, or ‘Voila, handy in- 
dications that one is about to switch jobs, 
which allow a moment to put away the 
broom and get out the dustpan. Yet how 
haphazardly is his cleaning music placed!” 

LeoncavaL_o: “The perfect selection 
for carpet sweeping is the chorus in the 
first act of / Pagliacci, which opens ‘Din, 
don.’ Although this chorus seems to be 
an effort to get everyone into church, I 
know it is for carpet sweeping because it 
is introduced by several vigorous ‘Andi- 
am’s’ intended to get me started.” 

Puccini: “Perfect for ironing. One 
needs some lush, lyrical and isolated se- 
lection to get one through a cotton blouse 
or dress. Puccini is particularly good if 
one does not have a steam iron and has 
to dampen things. One can cry automat- 
ically, gently and without despair, which 
helps in the dampening.” 

Verpi: “Aida opens badly, with some 
questioning chords. They question the 
whole idea of cleaning. The thing to do 
is to bide your time through Celeste Aida, 
the trio and so forth, while making some- 
thing quiet and thoughtful like an icebox 









cake, The real cleaning music begins with | 


the entrance of the king, Ramfis, the 
priests and Tutti. Or, di Vulcano al tem- 
pio muovi is a magnificent bathroom-floor 
scrubbing piece.” 
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CINEMA 





The Unfunny Comic 

Five years ago Charlie Chaplin settled 
with his family in Switzerland and self- 
exile, a bitter man. Convinced that he 
had been persecuted by McCarthyism, 
Red-liner Chaplin decided to deprive the 
U.S. of one of the few authentic geniuses 
produced by the movies. Last week a new 
Chaplin film, A King in New York, which 
may never be shown in the U.S., had its 
world premiére in London. Cries of “Good 
old Charlie!” and “Isn't he sweet?” 
greeted Chaplin from a dressy charity 
crowd in diamonds and dinner jackets. 
But though the crowd liked Chaplin, 


it was less than enthusiastic about the 





é‘ Combine 
Cyariie & MICHAEL CHAPLIN® 


Food for tears. 


movie. Said the Manchester Guardian: 
“To watch a new Chaplin film without 
once being made helpless with laughter 


and without shedding a solitary tear—_ 


here is food for tears indeed.” 

Intended as satire, King’s few funny 
spots are outweighed by shrill invec- 
tive and heavy-footed propaganda. King 
Shahdov of Estrovia (Chaplin) arrives 
in New York seeking refuge from a revo- 
lutionary mob. As he chants the praises 
of American freedom, immigration au- 
thorities take his fingerprints. Though the 
little mustache, baggy pants and cane are 
gone, flashes of the old Chaplin illuminate 
the screen as he pokes fun at rock 'n’ roll, 
Hollywood movies (“The Killer with a 
Soul . . . You'll love him. . . Bring the 
family”), the wide screen, blaring jazz 
bands, TV commercials. But before long, 
a little boy (played by Chaplin’s son, 
Michael, 11) buttonholes the king, and 
in a semihysterical rage rants about 
witch-hunting, the atom bomb, freedom 
(“There's no freedom here They 


* In the rear, wife Oona and daughter Geraldine. 
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don’t give you a passport”). The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
named the boy’s parents as Communists. 
They have left the party but refuse to 
finger their friends and are sentenced to 
two years in prison. Finally, fed up with 
FBI “persecution” of the boy, the king 
decides to “sit it out in Europe,” suggests 
as the film ends that the “hysteria” in 
the U.S. is a passing phase. 

A King in New York impressed most 
critics as being less a labor of love than 
one of hate. To counteract this general 
impression, Chaplin told a Foreign Press 
Association luncheon in London: “I love 
America even now . . . I made the film 
for laughter.” Unfortunately, Chaplin 
seems to have forgotten that the most 
unhumorous thing a humorist can do is 
to lose his sense of humor. 


The New Pictures 


Search for Paradise (Stanley Warner 
Cinerama Corp.), the fourth Cinerama 
production, pursues the formula to its 
travelogical absurdity. As far as the scen- 
ery goes, Search is able to find plenty of 
it in the Himalayas. Airborne, the camera 
looks down like Shiva on the glittering 
tremendum of eternal snows; waterborne, 
it hurls the watcher through a thrilling 
passage of some rapids on the Indus Riv- 
er. But when the travel stops and the 
story begins, the show turns out to be 
a quasi-Oriental epic with a superman 
for a hero. The superman: radio’s Low- 
ell Thomas, who just happens to be one 
of the founders of Cinerama Productions 
Corp. 

In the spring of 1956, Producer-Script- 
writer-Lyricist-Narrator-Hero Thomas has- 
tens to inform the audience, he was ap- 
pointed a special U.S. Ambassador to 
Nepal, for the coronation of the King of 
Nepal, by the President of the U.S. And 
in the interest of art—not to mention the 
financial interests of the Cinerama people, 
whose first three productions have already 
grossed $60 million—he decided to take 
the Cinerama audience along to see “the 
glowing fantasy of Asia.” Those who ac- 
cept his invitation will not actually see 
“the mythical Shangri-La” that Commen- 
tator Thomas leads them to expect, but 
they will certainly have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to see Lowell Thomas. 

They will see Thomas getting into a 
plane, Thomas riding in a plane, Thomas 
getting out of a plane. They will see Am- 
bassador Thomas, all done up in high 
hat and frock coat, presenting his cre- 
dentials to the King and making a little 
speech, And during a visit to Kashmir 
they will hear—if by that time they have 
not been deafened by the music of Di- 
mitri Tiomkin—a singing commercial for 
Lowell Thomas’ daily newscast. 








The Three Faces of Eve [20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is based on the study, made by 
two University of Georgia psychiatrists, 
of a three-way split personality (Tre, 
Feb. 18). Unfortunately, the performers 
of such parts have about as much chance 





JOANNE WoopWARD 
More than meets the I. 


of making a score as a three-horse parlay. 
And the moviegoer is apt to find himself, 
long before the picture is over, feeling 
like an inmate, and watching narrowly 
for a chance to escape. 

Such was the case with low-budget Lis- 
zie (Time, March 25), the first of the three- 
ring personality circuses. And such—de- 
spite careful writing and direction by Nun- 
nally Johnson and some fancy acting in 
the title roles—proves to be the case with 
big-budget ($1,750,000) Eve. What went 
wrong? The plot, which attempts to dram- 
atize all the important episodes of the 
published case history, is explanation 
enough. 

Into the office of a psychiatrist (Lee 
J. Cobb) walks a plain and rather prim 
young housewife (Joanne Woodward) 
who complains of blinding headaches and 
“spells.” After a few talks with the doc- 
tor, she feels some relief. Then one day, 
months later, her husband (David Wayne) 
finds the bedroom strewn with flashy 
clothes which she insists she did not buy; 
but the people at the store, who know 
her well, insist she did. Back to the doc- 
tor, who begins to suspect that there is 
more to Eve White than meets the I. 

Pretty soon he encounters the second 
person of the problem, a hip-flicking lit- 
tle hoyden who calls herself Eve Black, 
and who likes nothing better than to get 
thoroughly gassed—and leave the other 
Eve, who still has no suspicion of her 
dark sister’s existence, with the hangover. 
So it goes, until one day Eve Black re- 
ports that she is having spells, too, and 
shortly thereafter—look out, here comes 
another psychic sidekick. This one calls 
herself Jane, and seems to be a normal, 
healthy girl—a sort of emotional median 
between the other two—but as far as the 
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EMPLOYEES ENJOY topping their friends’ bragging about 
their company’s good points... like group insurance, for 
instance. But your people won't rate their group benefits 
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a result, they can concentrate harder and do better work. 
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moviegoer is concerned, the picture has 
become a drearily confusing game of but- 
ton, button, who’s got her buttons. 
What’s worse, the difficulties of Eves- 
dropping are complicated by the inevita- 
ble fact that movies are made to be seen, 
and the camera has not been invented 
that can dolly around the landscape of 


the soul. Actress Joanne Woodward, a 


television player who is easily the twin- 
klingest star that Hollywood has constel- 
lated this year, modulates face and figure 
with the eerie plasticity of an India- 
rubber woman, in a spectacular effort to 
reveal and distinguish the three people 
she is supposed to be. As Eve White, she 
looks something like a rose that has 
been pressed too long in the family 
Bible. As Eve Black, she shakes it around 
with considerable virtuosity. And as Jane, 
she breathes a calm, midsummer warmth 
of maturity. But time and again, the 
script forces her to change character 
so often and so quickly that her meat- 
iest moments sometimes look like rather 
thinly sliced ham. 


Current & CHOICE 


The Pajama Game. The bouncy and 
bawdy musical about congenial labor- 
management strife in a Dubuque night- 
wear factory, even better than the stage 
hit; with John Raitt and Doris Day 
(Time, Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe’s high-pow- 
ered Maria Schell, as a German doctor 
torn between Hitler’s legions, to which 
she belongs, and Tito’s partisans, who 
impress her into their (Time, 
Sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s hilarious spoof of Man- 
hattan’s television-advertising industry; 
with Tony Randall as Rock, Jayne Mans- 
field as herself (Tre, Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Time, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony; 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth 
Jack Lemmon (Tre, July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A nauseous 
whiff of the rat-tat-tattling of a mega- 
lomaniacal Broadway columnist and his 
fawning hatchetman; with Burt Lancas- 
ter and Tony Curtis cracking whiplash 
dialogue (Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling bat- 
tle of minds in which the right to trial 
(and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Rose, 
Actor Henry Fonda (Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. From Calder Wil- 
lingham’s novel (End As a Man)—a slick, 
sadistic thriller about a southern military 
academy, and a notable film debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. A relentless glimpse of 
the Korean war, directed with restraint 
Mann, but hitting every 


service 


| theater seat with the shock of a grenade 


in a foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo 
Ray (Time, April 8). 
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...for I say at the core of democracy, 





finally, is the religious element. 
All the religions, old and new, 
are there. 


WALT WHITMAN 


(Democratic Vistas, 1871) 





artist: Anton Refregier 
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They clear extra profits from that murky flow—spewing at 


a cyclonic 3,600 gallons a minute—into this big tank atop 
a coal breaker. For it’s right here that fine coal is “floated” 
free of the breaker scrap. And that adds thousands of tons 


to this big Pennsylvania coal firm’s monthly output. 


Eating into these earnings, however, were the continual 
costly difficulties with pipeline that whooshed the coal- 
filled slurry up seven stories to the tank. For coal particles 
are diamond-sharp edged—release sulphuric acid into the 
water carrying them. And this deadly combination ate 


through the heaviest cast-iron pipe —every 3 to 6 months. 


Something had to be done—and the sooner the better. 
Perhaps the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — would 
have an answer? He did—Diversipipe: the unique flexible 
rubber pipe. Super-tough, it shrugs off abrasion and corro- 
sion with equal ease — solving the toughest materials- 


handling problems in many a plant. 


It was an immediate success at this user’s, too. His 
maintenance men found its flexible lengths far easier and 
quicker to install than rigid pipe. Costly elbows, angles 
and special fittings were eliminated. And now for the real 


pay-off: Diversipipe has now been in service for more 
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to a 7-story high! 


han two years—looks good for many more. Goodyear Distributor —or write Goodyear, Industrial 
; : ? Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
f you're pouring money down the pipe at your plant, 


jadn’t you better call for the G.T.M.? He'll put a stop to IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He 


can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and 


hat—right now—with Diversipipe or one of the other 800 mony other industrial rubber.and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in 
ypes of hose made by Goodyear. Just contact your the Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


y. Akron, Ohio 
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Sunday Sops 


To TV’s hucksters, Sunday afternoon 
is known as an “intellectual ghetto” where 
the networks stow their small sops to the 
minority. Thus when two unsponsored 
NBC shows landed quietly in the ghetto 
this week, it was not surprising that both 
turned out to be far more impressive than 
the season’s new commercial fare (see 
below). Wisdom, a filmed series of inter- 
views with “the world’s foremost seminal 
doers and thinkers,” and Look Here!, a 
live, remote interview show with public 
figures, proved again that the most effec- 
tive TV comes straight from life. 

Wisdom offered an extraordinary visit 
with Pablo Picasso, whose serene and 
massive figure illuminated the screen with 
almost as much distinction as his art. 
In his cluttered studio in the south of 
France, the 75-year-old artist sketched 


a town scene, fashioned a_ big-beaked 
bird from a freshly molded clay vase 
and made a figure on the floor from 


a clay pipe, broken bits of pottery and 
an olive branch, But he never uttered 
a sound. “I do not talk,” Picasso had 
told NBC. “I only paint.” In a fascinating 
finale, Pablo, bare-chested and wearing 
soiled black shorts, clambered up a ladder 
and with no preliminary sketches drew 
dancing goddesses across the wall of a 
chapel with an ease and grace that made 
genius look simple. The stunning close- 
ups of his works (pink eyes, blue breasts) 
provided color-conscious NBC with its 
best argument for color TY. 

Look Here! brings NBC’s bowstring- 
taut Martin Agronsky, 42, into what he 
calls ‘‘the tremendously rich area between 
Mike Wallace and Ed Murrow.” In the 
paneled, high-ceilinged office of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Agronsky tested his new con- 
cept—“penetrating the wellsprings of 
character”—to good effect. By exploring 
areas that the news panel shows had never 
found cause to enter, Agronsky made a re- 
freshing switch on the usual Dulles inter- 
view. (Sample questions: What does a 
man feel when he faces a decision that 
might mean the difference between peace 
and war? How do you reconcile the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation with the Chris- 
tian ethic?) Though NBC rudely cut the 
Bible-quoting Secretary off in the middle 
of an answer (to plug other NBC shows), 
the net result was good human drama. 
“After all,” says Agronsky, “this is show 
business. The interviewer is part actor 
and must work in dramatic terms.” 

The success of both series is due largely 
to Producer Bob Graff, 37, an ex-U.P. 
reporter who helped put together the 
award-winning Assignment; India and has 
worked on the Wisdom series for three 
years. Graff credits Pat Weaver, some- 
time president of NBC, with the original 
idea (““Wouldn’t it be great if we could 
get Michelangelo and Shakespeare on the 
tube?” Pat said). Of the 26 shows that 
Graff will run ofi on consecutive Sundays 
at 2:30 E.D.T., seven will be entirely 
new, ¢.g., visits with Jacques Lipchitz, 
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Rizzoli 
Picasso oN NBC 
Up the ladder. 


Igor Stravinsky, Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, Vannevar Bush, Walter Gropius. 
Next week Graff himself steps in to inter- 
view David Ben-Gurion in the library of 
his Tel Aviv home. His basic idea: to 
provide “a uniform panorama of human 
leadership in the first half of the century.” 

For Look Here! (Sun. 3:30 E.D.T.) 
Graff has drawn up another impressive 
roster: Dorothy Parker, Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe, Edith Hamilton, Jimmy 
Hoffa, Noel Coward, Jack Kennedy, Ethel 
Merman, Kukla, Fran and Ollie. He and 
Agronsky also plan to fly to Havana to 








Grarr & AGRONSKY 
Into the ghetto. 





interview Dictator Batista via the na- 
tion’s first “over-the-horizon” TV trans- 
mission system, which opened last week. 
“In every case,” says Graff, “we are 
looking for the real essence of the man. 
We're trying to show, rather than show 
up, character.” 


° 
Review 

On Aug. 28, 1947, in a dusty arena in 
southern Spain, “the dark horn of death” 
seared the body of Spain’s greatest mata- 
dor and plunged the nation into mourn- 
ing. On the basis of Playhouse go’s second- 
season opening, The Death of Manolete, 
it would be hard for most viewers to 
understand why all the fuss about one 
bullfighter. As the show’s Co-Scriptwriter 
Barnaby Conrad has often said before, 
Manolete was a slight man of grace, 
warmth and gentle humor outside the 
ring; but as played by Actor Jack ( Requi- 
em for a Heavyweight) Palance, he was 
awkward, humorless and uncommonly 
large in his baggy traje de luces. When 
Palance was not glooming about the bulls 
and that other, more ferocious enemy— 
the crowd—he was busy swilling expen- 
sive hooch (“We'd pay through the nose 
for this,” he says) or displaying a sweaty 
torso effectively scarred by the CBS 
makeup department. He also lapsed into 
some totally unrelated pseudo-Heming- 
way moods with high-priced ($120 an 
hour) Fashion Model Suzy Parker, a sort 
of un-simpdtica Brett Ashley. (Susy: Wes 
it good today? Jack: It was not bad.) 

Though the skilled directorial hand of 
John Frankenheimer showed through 
cleanly in the crowd scenes, Manolete was 
largely an attenuated and unlyrical hymn 
to the man. Only Actor Nehemiah Persoff 
as the manager brought emotional content 
to a bloodless script: “We kept asking for 
more and more and more,” says Persoff 
after Manolete has been gored for the 
last time. “And more was his life.” 





There was a second-rate band on the 
air, beating out popular tunes from a sup- 
per club, Suddenly the announcer broke 
in with a “flash” about Martian explo- 
sions hurtling towards earth. Then listen- 
ers were returned to “the music of Ramon 
Raquello and Star Dust.” There was a 
second flash and a third, and soon some 
32 million people were hearing about an 
invasion of grey monsters who glistened 
like wet leather jackets and were attack- 
ing New Jersey with death rays. Thus 
on Halloween of 1938 did Orson Welles 
don a sheet and say “Boo!” to the radio 
audience with an adaptation of H. G. 
Wells’s classic thriller, The War of the 
Worlds, and launch the most garish panic 
in the annals of broadcasting. 

To open its tenth TV season, CBS's 
Studio One last week tackled the difficult 
chore of re-enacting the event from an 
uneven script called The Night America 
Trembled. There were some arresting 
scenes in the broadcasting studio, where 
the original sound man was back at his 
old Mars machines, but in trying to chron- 
icle the reaction of different types of 
people in different situations, Night was 
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forced to juggle more vignettes than it 
could handle, rarely managed to recapture 
the ensuing hysteria. Bogeyman Welles, 
who earned himself a national sponsor 
for his imagination, failed even to get a 
mention. Reason: Welles never acknowl- 
edged repeated CBS invitations to appear. 

As narrator, Ed Murrow offered two 
reasons for Welles’s chilling success: 1) 
the recent concern over Munich had badly 
spooked the U.S. public and 2), Hal- 
loween merely served to intensify man’s 
“instinctive terror of the great unknown.” 


Ed Murrow also returned last week for 
his fifth season as the reassuring Peeping 
Tom of Person to Person. It was perhaps 
TV’s best kiddie show yet. At the Bob 
Kennedys’ 200-year-old estate in McLean, 
Va., young (2) son Dave did the scene- 
stealing by bawling obligingly all the way 
through Ed’s conversation with the four 
other Kennedy youngsters. And in the 
show's other half, CBS’s electronic grem- 
lins blacked out some of mournful Holly- 
wood Singer Julie London’s more breath- 
less moments while projecting Julie’s 
seven-year-old daughter almost too clear- 
ly. Asked what she does when confined to 
the house all day, Stacy replied: “I 
watch TV and drink a lot.” 


ABC's Disneyland went into its fourth 
season with some hard-sell facts about 
the future. Instead of a birthday party, 
Walt Disney produced an hour-long trailer 
for Disneyland, the Mickey Mouse Club, 
and other Disney holdings including Zor- 
ro, a new film series full of the strangu- 
lated clichés of derring-do, and a six-part 
series called The Saga of Andy Burnett, 
featuring the standard heroes-errant of 
the frontier. Cartoon Impresario Disney 
was trundled about from one plug to 
another by his Mousketeers, who wound 
up the big sales convention with a taste- 
less routine on top of a giant birthday 
cake, plugging a movie called Rainbow 
Road to Oz. Peter Pan Peanut Butter 
interrupted a fetching cartoon depiction 
of Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, which 
Disney dragged out of his attic of past 
hits for a commercial on its crunchy prod- 
uct. Even Alice in Wonderland got help- 
lessly involved in the selling melee; “Was 
it the smile on my Cheshire cat,”’ asks 
Alice, “or the smile on my Jello?” 


Host with the Most 

Ever since NBC made Nat “King” Cole 
the first Negro to host his own network 
show (Time, July 15), potential sponsors 
have kept a sharp eye trained on both the 
show and its popularity polls. But even 
top nationwide ratings and a glittering 
line-up of guest stars (Harry Belafonte, 
Ella Fitzgerald, and in a rare upcoming 
live appearance, Bing Crosby) have failed 
to get him a national-sponsor nibble. Last 
week the makers of Rheingold Beer per- 
suaded NBC to let them sponsor Cole in 
the East only—where Rheingold is mar- 
keted. “The fact that Cole is a Negro is 
of no importance to us,” said a Rheingold 
spokesman. ‘“‘His show has quality, and he 
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added. Result: today’s King Sano is the “‘clean- 
est” cigarette you can smoke. Why not try 
a carton? 








KING SANO 
TASTES 
FRESH, 
CLEAN, 
GOOD! 





A PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
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for the job ahead!” 


Peer eee ee eee eee ee eee) 


Our present “tight money” economy 
—is it cause for concern? “It all 
depends,” says Wayne Fletcher, rail- 
road executive, ‘upon the individual. 
Is he, or is he not, preparing himself 
for the job ahead? If he’s ready to 
move up, then—come boom or bust or 
anything in between—he’ll make out. 
The key is getting along with people. 
I know of no better way to develop 
this desirable ability than taking the 
Dale Carnegie Course!” 

It’s obvious that Dale Carnegie train- 
ing can’t guarantee each graduate a top 
executive position. But it is a fact 
that three out of four Carnegie Course 
graduates who are employed increase 
their incomes within one year. 

The confidence these men and 
women gain seems to start a “chain re- 
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“Tt will always be tight for 
the man who hasn’t prepared 


WAYNE C. FLETCHER 
Director of Industrial Development 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
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action”; suddenly they find themselves 
better able to express their ideas, to 
sell with enthusiasm, to become lead- 
ers in community and social affairs. 

If you're tired of trying to get along 
on the same old income, if the future 
seems hazy or uncertain, it’s high 
time you were taking action. The first 
step is easy—simply contact your 
local Dale Carnegie Sponsor for com- 
plete information. Look for his name 
in your phone book, or write to the 
address below. 


re 
‘tT =| 
_ 
Rate your own abilities! aan 
You'll enjoy taking the famous 3 
Dale Carnegie quiz, “How to for. ay 


Rate Your Personal Abilities.” 
Get your free copy by writing | © 
to the address below. } 


CARNEGIE 


COURSES 


DEPT. 1-573, 15 W. 46th ST., NEW YORK 36 
Since 1912, more than 550,000 people have profited from Dale Carnegie training 














Bruce Davidson—Lirt 
Nat “Kino” Coe 
Hot prune whip for Madison Avenue. 


has even outranked The $64,000 Ques- 
tion.” Following Rheingold’s lead, two 
wine companies promptly asked to sponsor 
Cole in the West. And the program be- 
came NBC’s first nighttime show to be 
aired on a cooperative basis. 

From Crooner Cole came praise for 
NBC for “supporting the show [at a cost 
of $20,000 a week] and picking out good 
sponsors—like Rheingold Beer.’’ As other 
sponsors queued up, Cole curled his prune- 
whip voice around a hot salvo for Madison 
Avenue: “That street still runs TV, and 
there is reluctance on its part to sell my 
show. Madison Avenue is in the North, 
and that’s where the resistance is. Some- 
times the South is used as a football to 
take some of the stain off us in the 
North. I have been well received in night- 
clubs and on records—why not TV? You 
don’t judge entertainment on a racial 
basis.” This week, as Cole’s show began 
its fall season in a new time slot (Tues. 
7:30 E.D.T.), some 16 regional sponsors 
had flocked around to pick at it. 


Giveaway 

The M.C. of TV’s Bride and Groom 
had a “big surprise” for the groom last 
week, and he coyly let the audience in on 
it: he had corralled the bridegroom's best 
friend for a “completely unexpected ap- 
pearance” and was hiding him behind a 
screen offstage. 

M.C. (to bridegroom): We tried our 
best to have him here, but we had no 
luck at all. 

BG.: I guess he couldn’t get off from 
work. 

M.C.: Do you think he is watching 
this program now? 

BG.: Yeah, I guess so. 

M.C.: If he is watching, where do you 
think he is right now? 

BG.: Well, if it’s anything like rehearsal 
this afternoon, he would be sitting behind 
that screen over there. 
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The world’s first portable typewriter 





Now everyone—regardless of skill—can produce letter- 
perfect typing, thanks to the new Smith-Corona — 
world’s first electric portable typewriter. 


Just touch the keys on the Smith-Corona electric 
portable, and electric power gives you a sharpness of 
print, a clarity of writing equal to the finest electric 
office machine. Beginner and expert alike are insured 
crisp, print-perfect typing results — electrically. 


Built for years of faithful, faultless service, the new 
Smith-Corona electric portable fits into the same kind 
of carrying case as regular Smith-Corona portables, 
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typing for less cost than a stand —gives clear, clean, letter-per- 
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New Tonic for the Trib 

After the family scuffle that kicked the 
New York Herald Tribune’s President 
Whitelaw Reid upstairs in 1955, younger 
brother Ogden (“Brownie”) Reid took 
over the ailing paper with the titles of 
president, publisher and editor. Brownie 
Reid, Yale ‘49, brought with him a 
$2,250,000 insurance company loan on 
the 20-story Herald Tribune Building in 
midtown Manhattan (41st Street) and an 
ambitious two-year plan for a “lighter, 
brighter” Trib. 

For the reliable, respectable Republi- 
can Herald Tribune, longtime morning ri- 
val of the good, grey and sometimes 
Democratic New York Times (circ. 623,- 
000), Publisher Reid, then 29, confidently 
prescribed such bitter potions as brassy 
circulation-building contests and a mint- 
green third news section. He cut down 
on serious news coverage in order to 
trowel crime and cheesecake across Page 
One, souped up the gossip columns and, 
in fact, gave Broadway Gossipist (and 
onetime pressagent) Hy Gardner a power- 
ful voice in the paper's inner councils. 

Soon thereafter the Trib became light- 
er—if not brighter—by the departure 
of a dozen disgruntled top Trib hands, 
among them City Editors Joseph Herz- 
berg and Fendall Yerxa, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Correspondent Homer Bigart 
(who went to the Times). The revamping 
job turned the paper into a vamp, neither 
Times nor tabloid—nor Trib. By then 
the smallest of Manhattan’s seven major 
dailies, the Herald Tribune earned the 
additional distinction of being the only 
morning paper that had a substantial 
weekday circulation drop: from a 1955 
peak of 387,276 to 367,248 this year. And 


despite such costly come-ons as a handy 





Walter Daron 
PUBLISHER REID 


A vamp revamped. 
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pocket-size TV supplement (editor: Hy 
Gardner) and a staff-produced feature 
magazine, Sunday circulation slipped from 
596,308 in early 1956 to 576,488 in 1957; 
since 1946 it had dropped 18%. 

Newspaperman's Newspaper. Last 
week, plainly in need of stronger medi- 
cine, the Herald Tribune was about to 
get the biggest pick-me-up in its 116-year 
history (all accompanied by the adjectival 
drumbeating of Tex McCrary Inc., the 
radio-TV performer’s public-relations out- 
fit). Though it has owned the paper out- 
right ever since Brownie’s grandfather 
Whitelaw took over the old Tribune in 
1872, the Reid family decided to reor- 
ganize its closed corporation as a Dela- 
ware stock company in order to bring in 
outside capital, lined up several potential 
investors. To London last week went Pub- 
lisher Reid and Pressagent McCrary, for 
brass-tack talks with multimillionaire Re- 
publican John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 
U.S, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s and lifelong friend of McCrary, 
who had already expressed interest in 
helping the paper (with a rumored trans- 
fusion of $2,000,000). To keep a sober 
eye on editorial policy under Editor- 
Publisher Reid, the paper was recruiting 
an advisory board composed of business 
and G.O.P. leaders. 

With the promise of new capital came 
an assurance that the Herald Tribune 
would again cultivate its biggest asset: 
the tradition of serious, independent jour- 
nalism that started with Founder Horace 
Greeley and under the late Publisher Og- 
den Reid Sr. earned the paper the reputa- 
tion of being a newspaperman’s news- 
paper.* In support of this aim, the Trib 
plans to add up to 16 columns to its 
news space and put its emphasis on the 
first rather than the second half of 
Brownie Reid's credo: “More News in 
Less Time.” 

All That Glitters. In a flurry of new 
appointments and policy changes, the 
Herald Tribune announced that its edi- 
torial-page section, to be increased to 
two full pages daily and Sunday, will be 
headed by William J. Miller, 45, veteran 
of the Cleveland Press and Tre, onetime 
Nieman fellow at Harvard, and for the 
past three years an editorial writer for 
Lire. To a new job called “News Devel- 
opment Editor,” with the task of apply- 
ing newsmagazine techniques to daily re- 
porting, went Arthur Twining Hadley II, 
Yale °49, onetime (1950-56) staffer on 
Newsweek. Other additions: Society Gos- 
sipist Charles Ventura, longtime interna- 
tional-set reporter for the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun: Elmo Wilson’s 
World Poll, first. globe-girdling opinion 
survey to appear in any U.S. daily; 
week Staffer Terry Ferrer as edu- 
cation editor. 





* Among its newspapermen’s newspapermen: 
Robert Benchley, Heywood Broun, Nunnally 
Johnson, Franklin P. Adams, J. P. Marquand, 
Don Marquis, John O'Hara, 





: Martha Holmes 
AMBASSADOR WHITNEY 


An asset recultivated. 


The Herald Tribune already has one 
of Manhattan’s most readable sport sec- 
tions, backstopped by literate Columnist 
Red Smith, a fine drama critic in Walter 
Kerr, plus a strong stable of pundits 
—Walter Lippmann, the Alsops, Ros- 
coe Drummond, David Lawrence. Under 
Brownie Reid, the Trib has opened a 
Moscow bureau (cost: $75,000 a year), 
stafied by able B. J. Cutler. Under long- 
time Associated Press Correspondent Don 
(The FBI Story) Whitehead, its Wash- 
ington bureau in the past two years has 
turned in many a solid reporting job, 
such as the series last year by Tom Lam- 
bert and Robert S. Bird on the ineffi- 
ciency of military aircraft procurement 
policies, 

The new Herald Tribune's unknown 
quantity, to many staffers, is still Pub- 
lisher Reid, a portentously high-minded 
young man who sincerely believes that 
“the Trib is one of the world’s most 
important papers’—yet must take the 
blame for much in the recent past that 
has made it merely trivial. Even last 
week, as Tribmen spoke earnestly of their 
plans for a better paper, radio com- 
mercials and full-page ads for a new 
circulation-boosting Tangle Towns con- 
test struck a dissonant note. Nevertheless, 
the decision to refinance and remold the 
Herald Tribune argued powerfully that 
young Brownie Reid has learned that all 
that glitters is not bright nor light. 


The Keyhole Kid 


“I was completely amazed,” White 
House Press Secretary Jim Hagerty wrote 
the San Francisco Chronicle, “to read in 
the Chronicle . . . one of the most scur- 
rilous pieces of gossip that I have ever 
seen printed. I am sure I do not have to 
tell you that this is completely false and 
was either maliciously invented or delib- 
erately planted. Officially and personally, 
I want to protest the terrible injustice 
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done to both the President and the Vice 
President.” 

The cause of Hagerty’s rebuke, carried 
without comment in the pro-Eisenhower 
Chronicle (circ. 190,045) last week, was 
a gobbet of gossip in a syndicated col- 
umn that appears in the Chronicle each 
Sunday under the head “Confidential 
Memo,” by John J. Miller. The item: 
“Vice President Nixon is talking behind 
President Eisenhower's back and saying 
things that would be considered in the 
worst taste if ever printed. Perhaps the 
mildest statement he made at one gather- 
ing recently was, ‘Sometimes I think he’s 
just a jerk’—meaning Ike, of course.” 

Manhattan-based Gossipist Miller’s in- 
effable tastelessness sparked the sharpest 





Wolter Daron 
Gossiptst MILLER 
Nonpartisan malice. 


rebuke ever dealt a reporter by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. But the slur that 
caught Hagerty’s eye was not inspired by 
mere partisan malice. In recent months, 
Miller’s column has unstoppered fetid 
allegations about Adlai Stevenson that 
make the Nixon item seem fragrant. 
Sinerama, Though barely old enough 
to vote, brash, nightclub-pallid John J. 
Miller is precocious enough to be Broad- 
way’s most scurrilous keyhole peeper. For 
Manhattan’s National Enquirer (circ. 
119,055), a Sunday tabloid (“The World’s 
Liveliest Paper’) that caters to subway 
society with a churnful of cheesecake, a 
flutter of racing tips and leering feature 
stories (LANA TURNER: A GIRL NEEDS 
MORE THAN A BOSOM), Miller writes 
what is probably the yeastiest scandal col- 
umn printed anywhere. Besides his own 
bylined sinerama each week, thick-set 
(“six feet when I stand up straight’) 
John Miller also grinds out five other 
Enquirer features: a tearjerker called 
“Millerdramas,” a trade-talky TV col- 
umn bylined John Jay, “Inside Politics” 
by James Miljae, “Hollywood Keyhole” 
by Gene Carter, and a second titter-tattle 
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by JUSTIN D. BOWERSOCK 
Feature Writer The Kansas City Star 


Wausau Story ae cry 


Because we're from Missouri — the 


cel “show me” state—people think | 
<3 we expect proof for everything 
be they tell us. Sometimes we do. 

Take the “Wausau Way” of 

working. People who do business | 


with Employers Mutuals talk about it. They say 
this is a man-to-man way of working, personal and 
interested. It comes straight from Wausau, the Wis- } 
consin community that’s home to the 101 Employers 
Mutuals offices around the country. | 
I found there is something special about the 
“Wausau Way” of working. At the Rodney Milling 
Company, the “Wausau Way” helps make safety the 
concern of every man employed there. As a result— 
not a lost-time accident at the Kansas City mill for 
over 14 months... none at the McPherson Mill in 
almost 4 years! For the Marley Company, manu- 
facturers and constructors of water cooling towers, 
the “Wausau Way” helps solve problems of nation- 
wide field work. Employers Mutuals people are on 
the job when they’re needed—wherever that job is 
located and for whatever time it takes to complete it. 
Employers Mutuals are known as good people to 
do business with. Now I know why... and remem- 
ber, I’m from Missouri. 





4 Here’s where the wheat for that bread came from. Richard 
Myers, General Manager of Rodney Milling, shows 
C. C. Williams, Employers Mutuals Safety Engincer. 
Mr. Myers says: “Employers Mutuals helped us achieve 
an outstanding safety record. What’s more, morale is 
better now than it ever has been before. So is production!” 








‘ = a. rae ~ so 
The Marley Company erccts water cooling towers everywhere—and for every Employers Mutuals, with offices all across the country, 
purpose. It might be for an air conditioning system using 250 gallons of water _ writes all lines of fire and casualty insurance. We are 
per minute ...or it might be for a power plant where the tower capacity one of the largest in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
would be 250,000 gallons. Whatever the size and wherever the tower is built, tion. For further information see your nearest repre- 
Employers Mutuals people are ready to help—the “Wausau Way.” For cx- sentative (consult your telephone directory) or write us 
ample, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer George Gould (left) and Lawrence in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Dickson, Marley Construction Superintendent are pictured at Eddyville, lowa. 
The tower being built there is for the Iowa Southern Utilitics Company. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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Someone to talk to... 


Perhaps you're a customer, perhaps not. 
) ) I 


Maybe you're thinking of buying or selling certain securi- 
ties, maybe you're not. 

What you really want most is just someone to talk to. Some- 
one who knows about stocks, bonds, and business. Somebody 
willing — and able —to discuss “tight money,” or the busi- 
ness outlook, or the current merits of particular stocks on 
the basis of the facts available. 

You don’t want to feel that you’re wasting his time. You 
don’t want to feel that you’re being measured by your bank- 
book. You don’t want to feel that you're under any pressure. 

All of which is perfectly understandable to us. 

That’s why you'll find that you’re always welcome at 
Merrill Lynch, customer or not. That’s why we've trained a 
staff of nearly 1800 account executives to extend all the help 
that they can to anybody who asks for it. 

Starting with you. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. / 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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washroom service EXTRA COST! 


Controlled dispensing 
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paper towels. 





Superb Olympias are distinguished by more 
than quality, precision construction and 
beautiful typing. Olympia benefits include 
Tissue Dispenser. automatic paper injector, inter-changeable 
carriage, automatic tabulator clearance— 
and many more! 


Self-reloading 2 roll 


Write today for complete details See your authorized Olympia typewriter 
about the full line of Steiner dis- dealer today! 
pensers—available everywhere 


through leading paper distributors. ives Sy oe ie). 
' olympia BECAUSE IT'S BUILT BEST OF ALL. 
STEINER COMPANY — OLYMPIA DIVISION 


740 RUSH 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 West Street + New York6,N. Y. 














column over the byline of John Rellim 
(a rear-view Miller). 

In the three years since he joined the 
paper, Miller has sold his Enquirer sweep- 
ings to the Chronicle and three other 
dailies, two of which—the Erie (Pa.) 
Times and the Cincinnati Times-Star— 
have dropped him. The third, the New 
Orleans /tem, deleted the Nixon item from 
Miller's copy. Memo-Merchant Miller 
uses the same raw material to tape- 
record 30-second hotspots that are used 
around the clock by 15 radio stations (top 
price: $50 weekly). Now Miller has filmed 
his first TV keyhole show (which he hopes 
to sell to WXEX in Richmond, Va.), and 
will sign a syndication contract with In- 
termountain Network, Inc., which will 
add its 57 Western stations to his string in 
October and, he hopes, boost his total in- 


| come from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. 








Quos for Pros. John Joseph James 
Miller uncovers the celebrities like a one- 
man Confidential (whose contents he dis- 
misses as “despicable’’). His stuff ranges 
from the smutty to the delirious. Sam- 
ples: “A bungled assassination attempt 
on the Queen of England was hushed up 
real fast.’ “Sophia Loren likes to stand 
in front of a mirror for hours admiring 
herself while wearing nooding.” ‘Marlon 
Brando slugged the hairdresser at the 
beauty parlor he visits daily.” 

In all his columns each week, Gossipist 
Miller ticks off more than 300 names of 
celebrities against a catalogue of follies and 
foibles that range from adultery to vandal- 
ism. Yet Miller has never been horse- 
whipped or even sued for libel—proba- 
bly because nobody takes him that seri- 
ously. He has no paid professional legmen, 
but he finds policemen “fantastic sources 
—after all, they've got eight hours to 
watch four blocks,’ and admits that press- 
agents give him tips and check items for 
him on a quid pro quo basis. The quo: 
“Tickets for a play, or maybe a member 
of their family needs a job.” 

"My Job Is Me." Miller’s only jobs be- 
fore going to the Enquirer as a full-fledged 
columnist at 19 were as a part-time office 
boy at 20th Century-Fox’s Manhattan of- 
fices and as a hired hand for a Broadway 
pressagent. He explains that his journalis- 
tic training consisted mainly of burrow- 


| ing through public-library files for old col- 


umns by Ed Sullivan, Louis Sobol and 
mostly, Walter Winchell, the grand old 
man of keyhole journalism. 

To get out six columns a week plus his 
syndicated name-droppings, Miller teeto- 
tals through the nightspots until 4 a.m. 
On dull nights he prowls for crime stories, 
Winchell-fashion, in a black 1957 Chrys- 
ler equipped with three short-wave radios. 


| By 5 a.m. he goes home for supper with 


his wife, a onetime singer named Cindy 
Stoker, sleeps for an average of four 
hours, then bangs out one of his columns. 

This schedule leaves Columnist Miller 
almost no time for relaxation, or for more 
than a peep at his three-month-old daugh- 
ter, but he does not chafe at being 
chained to a golden keyhole. “I consider 
my work just fabulous,” young Miller 
confides. “My job is me.” 
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Fascinating ? 


Makes you want to slide behind the wheel just to look at it...and why 
not? It's the elegant new Edsel — the car that's making the most fascinat- 
ing automotive news since Henry Ford started to outsell old Dobbin 
But what about the buildings? Fascinating? Over 500 ear dealers from 
coast to coast (and their customers) think so. and why not? These 
buildings are special. They are designed with things in mind like ample 
aisle width, adequate service stalls, proper lighting and ventilation all | 
the things that lower the cost of displaying and speed up the servicing of 
your new car 


So, although we don't make or sell cars, providing buildings for car 





dealerships is part of our business. Consequently we have a vital interest 
ISPECTIVE DRAWINGS BY A. FRANCIK, ARCHITECT 
in the new Edsel. We and our Butler Builders have been planning and 
working with many local Edsel dealers to provide distinctive modern 
buildings for vour convenience. And, if you are interested in other Butler 
System Buildings for commerce or industry, your Butler Builder is listed 


in the Yellow Pages under" Buildings” or“ Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. E, 7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment - Farm Equipment +. Dry Cleaners Equipment 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
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accounting magic... 


Effective today, descriptive accounting becomes 
simpler ... faster... easier... and far more auto- 
matic than you could possibly have imagined just 
yesterday! Look what the new Burroughs 
Typing Sensimatic brings to descriptive accounting: 
NEW typing principle for rapid-fire, jam- 
free typing! Printing-press quality, 84-character 
capacity. NEW automation through all the 
famous advanced Sensimatic features. Example: 
the exclusive Sensing Panel that guides the machine 
automatically through each accounting job. 
NEW flexibility! Each interchangeable Sensing 
Panel wraps up four jobs, switches from job to job 
at the flick of a knob. To handle more jobs, operator 
merely inserts another panel. NEW operat- 
ing simplicity! Electric-powered keys and controls 
on scientifically built keyboards are among many 
features that make it easier for operator to do her 
work faster, more accurately. Why not see 
personally the simplicity and ease, speed and flexi- 
bility of the new Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine?: Call our branch for a per- 


sonal demonstration of the newest 


awe 


member of the Sensimatic family. gag @ 


Burroughs Division, Burroughs  Surreushy “Gage 


ws > 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. e 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’ —Reg. TM's 
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KNOW-HOW 


At Interchemical, know-how has a dual definition: the basic technical 
knowledge to formulate quality printing inks, industrial finishes, textile 
colors and other chemical coatings for an almost endless variety of end 
uses .. . and the experience to assist in their proper application on what- 
ever equipment our customers may possess. This particular kind of 
know-how takes years to acquire, but it can mean the difference between 
adequate and superior coating performance on your product, in your 
plant. If you have any problem in our specialized field, our technicians 


welcome an opportunity to join yours in solving it. 








Coast to coast, Interchermical plants, 
branches and “service stations” offer 
prompt, on-the-job technical assistance 


to printers and finishers 


Interchemical 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36.N.Y¥ 


IPI* and In-Tag* Printinginks © Interchemical* IndustrialFinishes ¢ Aridye* and Interchem* Textile ( lors © A&W* Carbon Papers 
and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Alt 


“TRADEMARK 


n* Refractory Clays « Angier* Adhesives 





EDUCATION 


High-School Researchers 


The laboratory on the third floor of 
the old Central High School in Evansville, 
Ind. gleams incongruously with the sleek, 
modern equipment of college and indus- 
trial biochemistry. There, this week, a 
select group of five students will move 
into one of the most ambitious high- 
school science projects in the nation: to 
identify and isolate all the amino acids in 
ordinary fruit. To pay the bills, the Fed- 
eral Government's National Institutes of 
Health last year gave $2,300, the only 
research grant it has ever made to a 
high school. 

The man who persuaded NIH to invest 
in high-school students is Robert Lee 
Silber, 29-year-old head of the science 
department at Central. Silber has his own 
special brand of mild-mannered determi- 
nation, e.g., to work his way through 
Evansville College, he scrubbed floors in 
a slaughterhouse. He hit on his present 
project in the summer of 1956, when he 
did not have time to finish some research 
work on amino acids at NIH before 
school reopened. Encouraged by NIH bio- 
chemist Filadelfo Irreverre, Silber asked 
NIH for a grant to carry on the work 
with his students back at Central. The 
grant came through last November. : 

Under Silber’s direction, five top sen- 
iors met two afternoons a week from 
3:30 to 6. By the end of the school 
year, they had ground five varieties of 
fruit in a blender, whirled the fruit mixed 
with pure ethyl! alcohol in a centrifuge 
to separate the solid matter, run the 
remaining solution through ion exchange 








columns to remove the salts, and then 
removed the water to isolate the pure 
amino acid extract. This year’s group 


of five students will start to identify the 





Moruer VERONICA & PuPILs i * 
"They won't get my little girls.” 
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Don Goodaker 


TEACHER SILBER (CENTER) & STUDENTS 
He often has to shoo them out. 


acids. Silber pays his boys and girls 35¢ 
an hour (“enough for bus fare and supper 
money, but not enough to make the proj- 
ect a job’), often has to shoo them out 
of the lab at night. 

“Science has been passed up on the 
high-school level,” says Silber. “It usually 
is presented in an uninteresting manner, 
and as a result, the students are shying 
away. I'm sure we're helping to break 
down that barrier.” Silber can prove his 
point. All five of last year’s seniors are 
going to college, will either major in sci- 
ence subjects or take many such courses 
along the way. 

But despite successes in attracting 
young minds to science, Silber is not 
certain that he will be able to finish his 
project. Reason: his money runs out in 
December. He has asked NIH for another 
$6,700, but at week’s end was still sweat- 
ing out a decision. If NIH was keeping 
mum about Silber’s request, one official 
was willing to pass out some high praise 
for Teacher Silber: “He is an enthusiastic 
and very competent scientist.” 


The Defiant Abbess 


For twelve years the Communist- 
dominated government of San Marino has 
managed to stay in office despite the fail- 
ure of its schemes to make a proper satel- 
lite out of the pocket-size (38 sq. mi.) 
republic that perches on the Apennines 60 
miles east of Florence in north central 
Italy. But last week an unlikely rebel had 
the people talking angrily about throwing 
out the Reds once and for all. The issue: 
progressive education. The rebel; Mother 
Veronica, the frail, 74-year-old abbess of 
the Convent of St. Clare, who runs a top- 
notch traditionalist school for about go 
of San Marino’s girls. 

The issue started to bubble quietly in 
1951 when the Communists imported an 
Italian named Pacifico Montanari to re- 
form the republic’s schools. Montanari, 


36, is an ardent apostle of Célestin 
Freinet, a freewheeling French innovator 
who claims non-Freinet schools teach by 
the medieval notion of rigid authority, 
argues for a classless classroom, with the 
teacher as merely a “master companion” 
who discusses with the pupils what and 
how they should study. Montanari in- 
stalled the Freinet method in all of San 
Marino’s elementary schools except one 
Mother Veronica's St. Clare’s Convent. 

Into the Sandbox. The Freinet method 
was an outstanding flop. Pupils had to 
memorize whole words without any train- 
ing in the alphabet, figure arithmetic prob- 
lems without first handling numbers from 
one to nine. Any confused youngster was 
free to head for the playground. Shrugged 
one demoralized teacher: “Instead of 
struggling with their work, they jump into 
the sandbox.” 

Last year Mother Veronica's little girls 
well-drilled in their ABCs and one-two- 
threes, scored far better on the state ele- 
mentary exams than Superintendent Mon- 
tanari’s Freinetized pupils. This June 
Montanari vengefully flunked half of the 
convent-trained girls. The trick fooled no 
one. Parents suddenly realized that Mon- 
tanari was not teaching their children to 
read, write or add. Said the wife of one 
leading party member: “After two years 
my daughter Paola could not count up to 
ten. When I asked her, she just gave me 
a pained look.” 

Panicking, the government last month 
ordered Mother Veronica to close her 
school. For one long, sleepless night she 
wrestled with the spirit of defiance. By 
6 a.m. Mass, defiance had won. “I won't 
abandon my girls to illiteracy,”’ said she. 
“They won't get my little girls unless they 
overrun me by brute force.” 

Cookies & Assurance. Mother Veron- 
ica’s stand was cheered through all of San 
Marino (pop. 13,000). Parents climbed 
up to the grey stone convent atop a 
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in office space, 
present 
and future 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls 
changed at will 


can be quickly 


For an efficient and economical way 
to save space and make space, J-M 
Asbestos Movable Walls are the 
most flexible of movable partitions. 
They can be erected, dismantled 
and relocated time and time again. 
Yet they retain all the elements of 
performance, durability and attrac- 
tive architectural design. 

J-M Movable Walls make possible 
the allocation and division of space 
to meet the ever-changing needs of 
business. They help provide for 
better working conditions, increase 





MV Johns-Manville 





Johns-Manville flush or glazed parti- 
tions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department. | 
You get undivided responsibility for 
a complete job, 


| 


the comfort and improve the morale 
of employees. 

They are prefinished in stippled, 
textured colors of light green, light 
tan and light gray, with other solid 
colors available on order. Their 
finish is scratch- and stain-resistant. 
Layout changes can often be made 
in a few days or during a weekend. 

For free brochure ‘‘Asbestos 
Movable Walls,’’ write: Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lake- 
shore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 





. 


goo-ft. cliff to pledge support through the 
double iron grille in the visitors’ room, 
received in turn a whispered assurance, 
plus the traditional cookies and convent- 
made bubbly white wine. Firm backing for 
Mother Veronica’s defiant ways came 
from her bishop, who specifically ordered 
her to keep the school open, exhorted all 
Catholics to “support the sisters in their 
struggle.” 

In the face of such an uprising, Progres- 
sivite Montanari hustled abroad, left 
Party-lining Foreign Minister Gino Giaco- 
mini to cope with mutinous parents, in- 
cluding many loyal Communists. Said 
Giacomini soothingly: “We don’t want to 
persecute anyone, certainly not dear 
Mother Veronica.” At week’s end, the clos- 
ing order remained in effect, but parents 
were still entrusting their daughters to 
Mother Veronica’s medieval-minded ways. 
Explained the wife of Communist Party 
Secretary General Gildo Gasperoni: “Her 
school is better than the others.” 


America in Paris 

When Gertrude Stein went on a mys- 
tery-reading kick, the American Library 
in Paris fed her doses of 18 whodunits a 
week; Poet Stephen Vincent Benét re- 
searched John Brown’s Body within its 
walls, and Molotov once checked out an 
almanac, Since its start in 1920, the 
American Library—a nonprofit, privately 
operated institution now located on the 
Champs-Elysées—has been an outpost of 
U.S. culture that has soothed homesick 
tourists, stimulated bored expatriates, and 
provided facts—good or bad—about the 
U.S. to anyone who dropped by. 

Last week the biggest English-language 
library in any non-English-speaking coun- 
try was aswarm with Parisians back in 
town from their annual August exodus. 
Started with the collection set up by 
the American Library Association for the 
doughboys of World War I, the library 
now has some 100,000 books, is largely 
supported by a paying membership of 
3,000 (60% Frenchmen). The library 
managed to stay open during the German 
occupation of World War II, is now so 
efficient that many French graduate stu- 
dents prefer its accessible shelves to the 
musty stacks of Paris libraries. It recent- 
ly provided the material for a doctoral 
thesis on Playwright Tennessee Williams. 

About the only visitors who have re- 
ceived a less than hearty welcome were 
Junketers Cohn & Schine, who showed up 
in 1953 on a tour for the late Senator 
McCarthy, to sniff the stacks for anti- 
Americanism. Politely, Director Dr. Ian 
Forbes Fraser explained that his library 
was private, showed the pair the door. 
On Fraser's shelves are volumes to turn 
any McCarthyite red. When the State 
Department nervously banned the fic- 
tional biography Citizen Tom Paine, by 
the then Redolent Howard Fast, from its 
overseas informational libraries, Fraser or- 
dered six extra copies to handle the re- 
quests of curious Frenchmen. Summarizes 
Librarian Harry Goldberg: “Our aim is 
to present all aspects of American litera- 
ture and civilization.” 
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There's nothing so powerful as an idea | 









Some magazines specialize in news or fiction or fashions. Better 
Homes & Gardens specializes in ideas. Ideas that wake people 
up so their dreams of richer, happier family life can come 
true. None of the other major media creates quite the 

same kind of do-something-now mood. The husbands 

and wives (and their children) who read BH&G don’t 
just talk about what they see in their favorite idea 
magazine. They do something about the ideas they 
see on every page. 

The happy truth for advertisers is that there’s nothing 
quite so powerful as an idea if you want to make 

a sale. And Better Homes & Gardens is as full of 
ideas as a supermarket is full of food! Meredith 

of Des Moines .. . America’s biggest publisher of 

ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


ko America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 
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Pins: Patronage 
is Solicited 
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ou gentlemen of 
quality who appreciate a Very Cood 
Thing will take pleasure from our 
AGED, noble Scotches: 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare, and 12-ycar- 
old Martin’s De Luxe. Repair to 
your city or country club, publick 
taverne, of spirit shop and seck them 
forthwith. There are NONE better. 


— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N.Y., importers thereof , 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskics 
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Low-Pressure Champ 


Lieut. Hillman Robbins Jr., 25, is a 
ground-bound Air Force desk jockey who 


| suffers variously from low blood pressure, 


an allergy to early-morning reveille and 
an exasperating habit of lunging at his tee 
shots and turning his head on putts. A 
crack amateur golfer, Robbins gains a 
kind of circular compensation from his 
failings on the course: fouled-up shots 
beef up his blood pressure, his energy ex- 
pands and his game improves accordingly. 

On the rock-hard fairways of the 
Country Club course at Brookline, Mass. 
last week, Robbins spent his first seven 
matches in the U.S. Amateur champion- 
ships nerving himself up to proper pitch. 
He sprayed his drives, flubbed his putts. 
Somehow, he managed to hang on. All 
around him, as they almost always do in 
the amateur championships, amateur hot- 
shots stumbled and fell. Billy Joe Patton, 
the hard-hitting Carolina lumber dealer 
was cut down in the second round; last 
year’s runner-up, Charles Kocsis, was 
bumped in the fifth; Willie Turnesa, win- 
ner in 1938 and 1948, lost a 24-hole mara- 
thon to an unknown Florida insurance 
underwriter named Jack Penrose. Just as 
he began to get his game under control, 
Robbins found himself in the finals, 
matched with his Walker Cup teammate, 
Dr. Frank (“Bud”) Taylor, 40, a Pomona, 
Calif. dentist. 

An Army veteran who put in a little 
time just before the Normandy invasion 
patching up the teeth of General Dwight 
Eisenhower, Lieut. Colonel Taylor had 
been turning in better scores than Lieut. 
Robbins all through the tournament. He 
seemed to have the hilly course all figured 
out. But in the final round, it was the 
course that was his roughest opponent. 
A week of wearing golf on the hills of the 
Country Club turned out to be too much 
for a man who does most of his weekday 
walking around a dentist's chair. Slowly, 
Bud faltered. His drives shortened; his 
irons were lazy and weak. Said he sadly: 
“T got so tired, I was playing with a ‘So 
what?’ swing.” 

Air Force Man Robbins got better and 
better. Confident, his blood pressure under 
control, he practiced his putting during 
the lunch-time intermission with the old 
Cash-in club that was “loaned” to him 
nine years ago by a public-links pro back 
home in Memphis. Dentist Taylor man- 
aged to keep in contention until the 24th 
hole, then he began to come apart. Rack- 
ing up pars and birdies with ease, Lieut. 
Hillman Robbins won himself the U.S. 


| Amateur championship, 5-and-4. Said he: 
| “I don’t reckon I'll ever give that putter 


back now.” 


|The Roar of the Crowd 


The summer vacationers had vanished, 
and the juke joints along the shore looked 
ready to be boarded up. In the little 
village of Greenwood Lake, N.Y., only 
the Long Pond Inn showed signs of life. 





Associated Press 
AMATEUR CHAMPION ROBBINS 


To improve the game, flub putts. 


There the champ’s camp followers—box- 
ing writers soaking up free drink, ex- 
athletes gone fat in the jowls, the kind 
of women who get their names tattooed 
on sailors—swapped yarns as they waited 
for Sugar Ray Robinson, middleweight 
champion of the world. 

Sugar Ray came down to his lakeside 
training camp trailing a drab crew—a 
couple of beefy sparring partners and a 
brace of trainers, all solemn and eager 
to pound the champ into proper shape 
for next week's bout with Challenger Car- 
men Basilio. Only the boss himself seemed 
to be a hangover from the high old times 
when he traveled with a clowning dwarf, 
a personal barber, his private golf pro 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 
The major-league leaders at 
top of the September stretch: 


the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Team: Milwaukee (by 24 games) 
Pitcher: Spahn, Milwaukee (19-9) 
Batter: Musial, St. Louis (.340) 
RBI: Aaron, Milwaukee (120) 


Home Runs: Banks, Chicago, and 
Aaron, Milwaukee (40) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Team: New York (by 54 games) 
Pitcher: Pierce, Chicago (19-11) 
Batter: Williams, Boston (.376) 
RBI: Sievers, Washington (106) 
Home Runs: Sievers, Wash. (39) 
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ROLLING STEEL INGOTS INTO SLABS AT J&L'S PITTSBURGH WORKS 


Up 64%—the Ten-Year Score 


For American industry, 1947 was a year of decision. 
What lay ahead? Some saw a “plateau” economy and 
some foresaw a surge of growth that would leave the 
established goals far behind. 

That was the year Jones & Laughlin, the nation’s 
fourth largest steel producer, began its big expansion 
and improvement program to fill the demand for 
steel in the years ahead. 

Now, ten years later—let’s look at the pattern of 
growth. By the end of this year J&L will have in- 


J&L...A GREAT NAME 


creased by 64 per cent its capacity to produce steel. 
And not only can we produce more steel, but new 
kinds of steels and steel products more efficiently, 
for modern living and defense. 
Planning for progress is typical of 
operations at J&L, truly a growth 
company in a growth industry. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


IN STEEL 


STEEL 
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The Tetractys and the Divisumma 24 are desk 
calculators completely new in concept, speed and range of use. 


Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1) I ive t ti 
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and the one man a boxer needs least of 
all: a bodyguard. 

No Worlds to Conquer. Fresh from a 
financial knockout of Promoter James D. 
Norris, the promise of $255,000 of tele- 
vision money and 45% of the gate safely 
in his pocket, Ray was as cocky as ever. 
A blue, short-billed cap perched on his 
handsome head, a two-tone windbreaker 
zipped up against the mist from the lake, 
he smiled benevolently at his subjects. 
“After 17 years of boxing, all fights are 
the same,” said Sugar with unlimited 
self-assurance. “The burden of proof is on 
Basilio. I've got the title, and he’s got to 
come and get it. I’m the middleweight 
champion, and I think I'm best. After 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION RoBINSON 
After Faubus, a fight for the Pope? 


the fight I'll probably feel like—what’s- 
his-name?—Alexander the Great, who sat 
down and cried because there were no 
more worlds to conquer.” 

“Alexander dropped dead at 26,’* sug- 
gested a learned visitor who had been 
wondering out loud whether the champ’s 
aging (37) legs and slowing fists were 
equal to 15 rugged rounds. But Ray pro- 
fessed not to hear. “We know what Basi- 
lio’s been doin’, said Sugar’s soft-spoken 
manager, George Gainford. “Practicing 
bobbing and weaving. We know what to 
do about that. Look at his face. He’s been 
hit plenty, so why can’t Robby hit him? 
When the fight’s over, why I'll assist 
Mr. Basilio’s manager to pick his man 
up off the canvas.” 

Big Purse for Faubus. Challenger Ba- 
silio thus casually dispatched, Sugar Ray 
remembered that there were some other 
folks around, notably Arkansas’ Governor 
Orval E. Faubus and President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. “I never interfere in poli- 
tics no kind of way,” said Sugar, “but 
I'd give that Faubus my whole purse and 


* The learned visitor was wrong. Alexander 
died at 32. 
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NW sent guickens the pace of progress 


What drives it... 
drives America’s industry 


Light in weight, compact in design, yet exceptionally powerful and 
rugged...this is the motorcycle! What drives it...what handles the 
smooth flow of high-speed power from engine to wheel? A power drive 
chain! 

As engineering and production men of industry well know, where 
wheels turn and shafts rotate you'll find chain drives... flexible as belts, 
positive as gears. They provide flexibility of design, ability to absorb 
shocks, and long life unequaled by any other medium. 

To serve industry’s needs for power drive chains, CHAIN Belt is 
constantly improving design...manufacturing methods...quality con- 
trol...to quicken the pace of progress in this important field. 

For the complete story of how CHAIN Belt quickens the pace of 
progress for all industry, write for your copy of ‘“The Shape of Tomor- 
row.”’ CHAIN Belt Co., 4700 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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and from coast to coast... 


Why are Nekoosa Papers among 
the largest selling business papers in 
America? Because they are 
outstanding in appearance, performance 
and printability. On your next 

order for letterheads, business forms 
or envelopes—be sure to specify 
Nekoosa Papers. Thousands of 
printers and letter shops can supply 
them... more than 137 Nekoosa 
Paper Merchants distribute them. 








Nekoosa Bond @ Nekoosa Ledger @ Nekoosa 
PAPERS Duplicator © Nekoosa Mimeo @ Nekoosa Manifold it pays to 
Nekoosa Offset @ Nekoosa Master-Lucent plan with 
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take him on right after Basilio. I think 
Mr. Eisenhower’s somewhat faulty too. 
There he is playin’ golf and his country 
damn near in a revolution.” 

Talking up some great fights now, Sugar 
allowed that after he takes care of Car- 
men Basilio he might still not be ready 
to retire. “I’m something of a thespian,” 
he announced grandly, “and I've had 
offers from stage, screen and television. 
But first I’d like to fight a few nontitle 
fights. I’d like to go to Rome and fight 
for the Pope’s charity. Then I'd like to 
put on an exhibition in Tel Aviv. Then 
I'd like the State Department to let me 
go to Russia and put on a few fights 
there—undo some of the harm that guy 
Faubus has done this country abroad.” 

After all that chatter, Sugar’s workout 
with gloves was an anticlimax. A leather 
helmet complete with chin guard and 
nose piece protecting the old scars ac- 
quired in 148 professional fights, he lazed 
through four rounds. Sparring partners 
put on a fair imitation of Basilio’s brawl- 
ing style while Sugar put on a fair imita- 
tion of a man who knows how to defend 
himself but sees no point in overexertion. 
“The roar of the crowd will give him a 
spark,” promised Manager Gainford. “Just 
wait till Sugar hears the crowd.” 

In Syracuse, crag-faced Carmen Basilio, 
30, the graduate onion farmer who is now 
welterweight champion, saw no point in 
waiting for the crowd. He had no time 
for small talk, either. Over the door of the 
dingy Main Street Gym where he plugs 
away at his own grim routine of training, 
a cardboard sign warns the curious that 
visitors are unwelcome. The only fight 
that Carmen is worrying about is the fight 
with Robinson; the only strategy he is 
planning is to wade in punching. Each in 
his own way, the welterweight brawler 
and the big-talking middleweight boxer, 
are getting ready to punch a little life 
into the cooling corpse of professional 
prizefighting. They will square off next 
week at Yankee Stadium in one of the 
richest fist fights of a generation. 


Scoreboard 

@ Round Table, the Kerr Stables’ bay 
colt, had to run all the way to make off 
with the fifth annual $100,000 United Na- 
tions Handicap at AUantic City. After 
stumbling at the starting gate, Round Ta- 
ble responded to a hard drive, held off 
Tudor Era by a whisker and scored his 
eighth straight victory. 

@ For the first time in five years, the US. 
Army turned out a rifle team that could 
shoot straighter than a squad of Marines, 
Scoring 1,440 points out of a possible 
1,500, six Army sharpshooters took top 
team honors at Camp Perry, Ohio. In sec- 
ond, third and fourth places: the U.S. 
Marines. 

@ Without casual spectators around, but 
with 20 stop-watch-clicking officials tim- 
ing his every stroke, Buffalo’s George 
Breen boiled through the water of Yale’s 
50-meter practice pool and broke his own 
world record for the mile (19:40.4) with 
a fast 19:22. 
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Back in the car, thoughts cram your mind. Thoughts 
that mean sales, spark decisions, change the course of a 
business. Every one important! 


But getting everything on paper takes doing—and time! 
Fresh in your mind, ideas talk easy. 


Why not dictate them... swiftly, smoothly, naturally. 
The friendly ear of a new SoundScriber “200” is waiting. 


Six pounds light, the “200” slips neatly in brief case or bag, or slips 
over your shoulder like a camera. Discs mail in standard or hotel 
envelopes, are adaptable to all SoundScriber installations, play 
back at 3314 RPM on home phonographs. For complete details call 
your local SoundScriber office. Or clip the “200” emblem in this ad, 
attach to your letterhead and mail with your name to: The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation, Dept. T-9, Box 1941, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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DURER’S “ST. JEROME” 


The Finds That Cheer 


Among art sleuths, nothing raises the 
after-dinner pulse like a good tale of 
a masterpiece rediscovered in an attic— 
unless it is a tale of one hung in full view 
for decades but unrecognized until the 
right eye spotted it. Last week the art 
world enjoyed both kinds of discovery. 

In Spain, Valencia’s City Councilman 
Vincente Giner Guillot had nursed a pri- 
vate ambition for more than 20 years: 
to be the one to discover the missing one 
of three El Grecos that, legend said, once 
belonged to Valencia’s 350-year-old Real 
Colegio del Corpus Christi. Councilman 
Guillot'’s main problem was that he knew 
nothing about the missing El Greco, not 
even its subject. The clue he needed 
could not have been simpler. When the 
director of Madrid's Museum of Modern 
Art heard of his search, he remembered 
seeing, some 20 years ago, an El Greco 
painting of a Camaldolite Order monas- 
tery in the Colegio’s attic. 

Guillot feverishly ransacked storerooms, 
stairways, cubbyholes, turned over 400 
pictures before he found at the bottom 
of a pile of some 60 dusty paintings a 
gloomy landscape that could have been 
painted by El Greco. Beneath the grime 
of nearly 100 years of neglect, the picture 
proved to be the long sought masterpiece. 
Said one of Madrid’s Prado Museum offi- 
cials: “The brush strokes of El Greco are 
inimitable, unmistakable. I say it, the 
director says it, the restorers say it. The 
picture is El Greco.”’ Valued at $100,000, 
it will now hang once again in the Real 
Colegio del Corpus Christi. 

In Sir Edmund Castell Bacon’s stately 
English home, Raveningham Hall. in Nor- 
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wich, for as long as anyone could 
remember, one painting, St. Jerome 
in Penitence Before a Crucifix, 
attributed to Giovanni Francesco 
Caroto, a minor Veronese painter, 
had hung in the library. Sir Ed- 
mund liked it so well he moved it 
to his bedroom, away from the 
rest of the fine collection of Gains- 
boroughs, Reynolds, Turners and 
17th century Dutch painters. “I 
often paused on my way to bed 
to adniire it,” recalls Sir Edmund. 
“T always regarded it as a most 
beautiful picture.” 

Recently London Art Dealer Da- 
vid Carritt, 30, flipping idly through 
the Bacon Collection catalogue, was 
struck by a curious resemblance. 
The lion in the back of the painting 
was similar to one drawn by Ger- 
many’s famed Gothic draftsman 
Albrecht Diirer. Invited down to 
tea to examine the painting at first 
hand, Art Dealer Carritt was cer- 
tain. Other experts were called in, 
agreed. The painting, which proved 
to be in almost perfect condition, 
was estimated to be worth $560,000. 
Asked if he intended to sell, Sir 
Edmund, possessor not only of a 
Diirer but of a title (Baronet of 
Redgrave) that goes back to the first 
Elizabeth, snapped, “Definitely not. We 
are letting far too many of this sort of 
thing leave the country.” 


Sculpture in the Raw 
Big, ponderous, but catlike on his feet, 
Sculptor David Smith, 51, works the 
year round in a studio he calls the Termi- 
nal Iron Works outside Bolton Landing 
(pop. 600) on the shores of upstate New 
York’s Lake George. There he can jaw 
with the natives, slouch through the Adi- 
rondacks on the prowl for old harrows, 
car springs or rusting buggies—almost 
anything in metal that might be used as a 
starting point for the welded sculpture 
he introduced to U.S. art back in 1933. 
Sculptor Smith cares little for the big 
city, or its art gallery owners and coteries 
of critics; his last Manhattan show two 
years ago produced no sales, cost him one 
sculpture stolen, $500 in expenses. For 
Sculptor Smith, on the other hand, big- 
city gallery owners and critics have the 
highest regard; some consider him to be 
the best American sculptor of his time. 
Chances with Fenders. To coax Smith 
out of the woods, Manhattan’s Museum 
of Modern Art last week staged an im- 
pressive retrospective of 34 of his bronze, 
steel and iron works, plus a handful of 
paintings and drawings, covering some 20 
years of production. After Andrew Carn- 
duff Ritchie, Yale’s new fine arts depart- 
ment head, looked over Smith’s lacerating 
steel birds, ponderous tank totems and one 
creature of dubious charms compounded 
of salvaged auto fenders recast in bronze, 
he said: “Smith takes chances and he has 
the courage to fall flat on his face. He’s 
the best—the oldest and the best.” 
Smith’s rugged iron works are too bru- 
tal to sit comfortably close together in the 


whitewashed, antiseptic setting of mu- . 


seum walls; they look best against the 
rolling mountains and lakeshore on which 
his Lake George studio faces. His Man 
and Woman in Cathedral (opposite) was 
jigsawed out of steel plate with an acety- 
lene torch. “The name came merely be- 
cause of the male and female in a vertical 
structural relationship.” says Smith. “I 
named it afterward. The structure seemed 
kind of gothic, so that’s how come ‘cathe- 
dral.’ When I work I don’t name things. 
These damned words people have been 
banging about for only 5,000 years! But 
the visual things have been around for at 
least 250,000 years.” 

Choice of Objects. Like most sculptors, 
Smith takes ordinary elements of tran- 
sitory existence, records them in lasting 
material. What is different is Smith’s 
choice of objects to preserve. The Sit- 
ting Printer, for example, is made from 
the back of an oak chair, a stool seat for 
a head and a typesetter’s box, which 
Smith inherited when he took over an- 
other artist’s studio, cast separately in 
bronze and then welded together. Agricola 
TX is one of a series Smith has done using 
bits of discarded farm implements, in- 
cluding parts from an abandoned buggy 
shop. For Smith, this work, which includes 
a pedal from a spring wagon, becomes as 
much a part of the landscape as trees 
or leaves. 

Smith asks from $7,000 to $8,000 for 
a piece of sculpture—prices based, he 
admits, “on no value judgment at all, 
but by pure ‘I said so.’’’ With two major 
pieces sold this year, Smith has covered 
his budget for the year. In addition Man- 
hattan art dealers are finally beating a 
path to his door (Manhattan's Fine Arts 
Associates will open a show of Smith- 
purchased works this week). “For twenty 
years I've been barnstorming my works 
all over the U.S. and Europe, and now 
I’m through,” says he. “I’ve earned my 
right to make what I damn well please. I 
like it raw, and if it’s raw, it’s beautiful. 
Vulgarity and brutality in one era be- 
come the accepted standard in another 
era. If you say it strongly enough, it will 
become established.” 


RICHARD WOOD 
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. SCULPTURE by David Smith, shown on ter f artist’s 
I ke George, N.Y., includes (left to right) steel Man and 
steel icola 1X and bronze The Sitting Printer. 





Inland waterways quadruple ton-miles in 10 years 


Deeper channels, modern equipment, 
and bank credit spur comeback, 


After serving as America’s main roads 
since colonial days, our country’s rivers 
began to “dry up” commercially. By 
1920, they had hit rock bottom. Then 
came dredging of channels, improve- 
ments in equipment and servic . and 
the greatest comeback in transporta- 
tion history was launched. 

Last year, traffic on 29,000 miles of 
rivers and canals passed 100 billion ton- 
miles, or 8% of all domestic inter-city 
freight. If Great Lakes shipments and 
harbor freight are added, this volume 
is more than doubled. 

Heart of the waterway empire is the 
Mississippi and the great rivers like 
the Ohio which drain into it. Here, 
modern barges move coal, grain, oil, 
ore, chemicals, automobiles, and other 
bulk items. Twenty barges can form a 








tow carrying as much tonnage as an 
ocean freighter. Radar-guided tow- 
boats, all-steel barges, and modern load- 
ing equipment step up speeds, make 
schedules firm, and provide dollar-sav- 
ing warehousing en route. 

Some of the new equipment is 
financed by The First National City 
Bank of New York. Here, barge opera- 
tors, builders, and shippers find bankers 
whose understanding of their problems 
is comprehensive — beyond traditional 
“balance-sheet” concepts. 

These experienced bankers are mem- 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Newser Federal Demeeit teearwere Lerperet hae 


bers of the Bank’s Transportation De- 
partment. Familiar with the factors 
that affect financing of waterway equip- 
ment, they can provide advice and 
counsel as well as credit. 

Bankers at First National City have 
spent years studying your industry, too. 
They can bring to bear on your prob- 
lems the Bank's unmatched world-wide 
facilities, resources of over $7 billion, 
and over 145 years’ experience in financ- 
ing American industry. The next time 
a money problem comes up, see your 
First National City banker. 








CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS... SAFE...SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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FRANCISCANS’ MorALity PLay 1n LONDON 
Everyman's rekenynge, updated. 


The Play on a Cart 


Methynke, alas, that I must be gone 

To make my rekenynge, and my dettes 
paye; 

For I se my tyme is nye spent awaye. 

Take example, all ye that this do here 





or sé, 

How they that I loued best do for- 
sake me, 

Excepte my Good Dedes that bydeth 
truely. 


—Everyman 


As dusk sifted last week around the 
bleak brick flats that have replaced the 
even bleaker dockside slums of London’s 
East End, tired factory workers settling 
down for another evening in front of the 
telly were roused by a clangorous racket. 
Peering into the almost-deserted, cement- 
paved play area of Boyce Way, they made 
out a brown-robed, sturdily striding figure 
swinging a schoolbell and shouting: 
“Come to the play on a cart!” 

Coaxed outside by a squad of doorbell 
pushers, some’ four dozen of the flat- 
dwelling workers, wives and _ children 
watched in a light drizzle as a team of 
men and women hauled a sizable rubber- 
tired cart into position at one end of the 
playground. Quickly the cart pullers—pa- 
rishioners of nearby St. Philip’s Church— 
set up three canvas walls (painted to re- 
semble an East End living room) on the 
rough-planked cart, tapped a nearby flat 





for electricity to operate the homemade 
floodlights. Then the bell swinger—Father 
Oswald, Anglican priest in charge of St. 
Philip's and a member of Britain’s Society 
of St. Francis—blessed his troupe of pa- 
rishioners, who made the sign of the cross 
and climbed onto the cart to revive a 
medieval custom, the morality play. 
Written by one of Father Oswald’s 
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Franciscans, Passion on Paradise Street 
concerns a vicar who pays an unaccus- 
tomed call on a non-churchgoing family 
and is rudely rebuffed. Both the vicar 
and the head of the family die, and 
after death bicker bitterly about why 
they did not get along. Then the first 
scene is played over, this time showing 
the joy and harmony that result when 
the family welcomes the vicar. 

East Enders grouped in front of the 
cart or watching diffidently from their 
doorways spattered applause throughout 
the half-hour play, guffawed occasionally 
at the dock-flavored cockney. Two white- 
haired women joined in the responses 
when the family in the play took Com- 
munion with the vicar, and the rest of the 
audience nodded approvingly as points 
were hammered home. 

Presented throughout the dock area 
twice a year for the past two years, the 
morality plays have become an East End 
institution. By their charities, austere life 
and hard work, the Anglican Franciscans 
have impressed East Enders, who at first 
were apt to dismiss them as so many 
practitioners of the “soul racket.” But the 
East End is still overwhelmingly un- 
churched. To Father Oswald the plays’ 
purpose is the same one that sent rsth 
century Christians into England's streets 
to perform the classic morality play Ev- 
eryman (in which God dispatches Death 
to demand an immediate “rekenynge” 
from the happy-go-luckless hero): to 
reach those who will not come to church 
and present Christianity to them in sim- 
ple, vivid terms. Says Father Oswald 
“You see, the spoken word is not good 
enough nowadays. There is no good giving 
them beautiful words and lovely thoughts; 
the people are used to the cinema and 
TV. We must give them something they 
can see.” 





Charity at Home 


The flourishing enterprise began in the 
busy mind of Benjamin Kram, onetime 
numbers racketeer (in Pittsburgh) and 
taxi driver (in Miami) who decided that 
there must be better ways of going be- 
yond his $17-a-month Government check 
for partial (10%) service disability. With 
his brothers Henry and Max he founded 
the Ex-G.I. Plastics Co., and soon they 
were going beyond at the startlingly suc- 
cessful rate of about $18,000 gross a week. 
Gimmick: the Krams crammed cheap 
plastic crucifixes into envelopes with let- 
ters asking $1 aid for a partially disabled 
vet, mailed them by the hundreds of 
thousands to Catholic-sounding names 
culled from phone books. 

The law eventually clamped down on 
the Kram brothers (the Post Office per- 
suaded Benjamin and Henry—Max had 
quit the firm—to sign an affidavit promis- 
ing to go out of business). Meanwhile, 
back in Pittsburgh, young Murray Kram, 
Max’s son and Uncle Ben’s assiduous pu- 
pil, was keeping the family’s tin-plated 
platinum cup clanking. A bat-eared young 
man with the mournful features of a 
card player who has aces wired, Murray 
could not ask alms as a disabled vet, 
since he had not been in service. Instead, 
with the customary request for $1, he 
made a frank pitch to the effect that 
the next-to-worthless crucifixes or rosary 
bracelets were “being sent to you by an 
enterprise that is owned and operated for 
the benefit of Murray Kram.” Murray 
did not bother with Irish-sounding names 
(“I don’t think more than 40% or 50% 
of the people with Irish names are Cath- 
olics”), filled his sucker lists with Ital- 
ian and Slavic names. In 1955 Murray 
Kram’s Religious Distributing Co. grossed 
$122,000. 

Last year a federal court in Pittsburgh 
found Murray Kram guilty on ten counts 








Clyde Hore 
Funp Ratser Kram 
Platinum cup, tin-plat 
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Add up the features: You'll know why 
there's greater speed and accuracy—lower- 
cost operation—with Comptometer Comp- 
tograph 220M." It's the world’s finest all- 
electric 10-key listing machine. Prove it on 
your own work, FREE. Mail Coupon today. 


New Comptometer Custom- 
atic — World's fastest way to 
figure . . . now faster than 
ever, Try it FREE on your 
own work. See for yourself. 
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NEW Multiplication Key—electric short cut 
multiplication . . . even prints both factors 
and answer on two easy-to-read lines. 


NEW High Speed —220 cycles per minute. 
Over 30% faster than most other 10-key list- 
ing machines. 


NEW Dual-Purpose Lever—converts from 
multiplying to straight adding. 11-digit list- 
ing —13 totaling capacity. 


NEW Color—smart “Autumn Tan." Easy on 
the eyes —blends with modern office decor. 


NEW Variable Space Control—adjusts for 
single or double spacing. 


NEW More Flexible Keyboard —accepts new 
figures faster. 


Pius these wanted features — Exclusive Auto- 
matic Visi-Balance Window —Single Cycle 
Keys—Portability—Two Color Printing —Quiet 
Rotary Action—Streamlined Styling -Con- 
cealed Paper Roll. 
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Insures accuracy in dicta- 
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of mail fraud, socked him with a $4,500 
fine, three months in jail and five years’ 
probation. Last week, ruling that there 
was “hardly a scintilla” of evidence that 
Murray had misled his customers, a U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision, Despite the court’s action, Mur- 
ray Kram, 28, felt that the mail business 
was getting too uncomfortable. But he 
already had a new, eminently legal career 
in mind: aiding churches as a professional 
fund raiser, at 15% of the gross take. 


Catholics in Africa 


Priests passing through the lobby of 
Washington’s Shoreham Hotel last week 
found themselves directed to the specially 
set-up bar (beer and soft drinks) by a 
sign advising: “Getting wild? You'll be 
tamed at the Lion’s Den.” Except for 
this convention-style japery, the eighth 
annual meeting of Roman Catholic 
mission-sending societies was occupied 
with sober reports, many of them dealing 
with a single mission area: Africa. 

New York’s (and TV’s) Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, No. 1 U.S. Catholic-missions 
official, gave the keynote speech (“The 
future harmony on the organ of humanity 
will be played on the black keys of 
Africa’), but the meeting’s impetus came 
from an encyclical issued last Easter by 
Pope Pius XII, in which he warned that 
“atheistic materialism has spread its vi- 
rus of division through various regions of 
Africa.” At least one speaker, Father J. 
Alfred Richard of the White Fathers, 
linked Communism with the spread of 
Islam. Communists seek to weaken a 
powerful enemy, Christianity, said Father 
Richard, by fostering the spread of Islam, 
because they feel that modern Moslems 
have suffered a loss on conviction, lack 
bolstering authorities for their faith.* 

A heartening sign for the church; there 
are 1,500 native African priests, including 
25 native bishops, supplementing the work 
of 9,000 Catholic missionaries, and the 
native clergy is growing at the rate of 
200 to 300 new priests a year. U.S, Cath- 
olics were chided by Father Ralph Wiltgen 
of the Society of the Divine Word for 
a “certain smugness” about their financial 
contributions (about 70% of the total) 
to Catholic missions and for the small 
U.S. representation (5%) among mission 
clergy and lay workers. 

One U.S. Catholic singled out for praise 
at the conference: St. Louis Real Estate 
Man Oliver Lafayette Parks (an old air- 
man who founded Parks Air College, do- 
nated it after the war to the Catholic 
St. Louis University). Parks received the 
church’s World Mission Award for popu- 
larizing mission work. His program: an 
organization of about 1,200 businessmen, 
each of whom donates 25¢ a day to mis- 
sions by cutting the price of his lunch or 
otherwise not spending a quarter, offers 
a daily prayer for missions. 





* Of 220 million Africans, 90 million are Mos- 
lems, 90 million are animists. The 40 million 
Christians include roughly 19 million Catholics, 
12 million Protestants and 8,000,000 members 
of Eastern Orthodox churches. 
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Words & Works 


@ In a 15,000-word encyclical, Miranda 
Prorsus (Wonderful Inventions), Pope 
Pius XII called for the immediate estab- 
lishment of national committees to judge 
the moral qualities of radio, television and 
films. Comparable to the U.S.’s National 
Legion of Decency, which evaluates only 
films,* the committees will be guided by 
the Pontifical Commission for Movies. 
Radio and Television. Vatican officials say 
the committees will screen news broad- 
casts, drama and other entertainment and 
“compel decent programs” by expressing 
“forcefully” to broadcasters the public’s 
disapproval of “ether indecency.” 


* Some condemned by the Legion: The Moon 


Ts Biue, Baby Doll, The Miracle. 


@ Opening a drive against gambling, the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches began 
distributing a Massachusetts Crime Com- 
mission report, which estimates that there 
are 10,000 bookies in the Commonwealth. 
The council has scheduled 15 radio and 
TV programs on which men and women 
whose lives have been wrecked by gam- 
bling will testify. 

@ Questioning the reality of a Roman 
Catholic claim (Tre. Sept. 16) of 
34,563,851 members in the U.S., Catholic 
Bishop Stephen S. Woznicki of Saginaw, 
Mich, estimated that no more than 25 
million are practicing Catholics, the rest 
backsliding “fellow travelers’ of the 
church, Said he: “There has been great 
progress in the physical condition of dio- 
ceses, but the spiritual condition is an 
entirely different question.’ 





MILESTONES 





Married. Justice Hugo La Fayette 
Black, 71, Roosevelt’s first (1937) Su- 
preme Court appointee, onetime (1927- 
37) Senator from Alabama, scholarly, 
quick-witted champion of New Deal pol- 
iciés, member (with Warren and Doug- 
las) of the liberal core of the court; and 
Elizabeth Seay DeMeritte, 49, his secre- 
tary; both for the second time; in Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Married. Anthony Drexel Duke, 39, 
millionaire grandnephew of Tobacco 
(Lucky Strike) Baron James Buchanan 
(“Buck”) Duke; and Diane M.- Douglas, 
24, Social Registerite; he for the third 
time, she for the first; in Manhattan. 


Died. Clendenin James Ryan, 52, mil- 
lionaire grandson of Financier Thomas 
Fortune Ryan (whose empire was once 
valued at $1,.500,000,000), ambitious, 
name-calling reformer whose major suc- 
cess was Black Angus cattle-raising on his 
New Jersey farm; by his own hand (a 
-45-cal. automatic); in the Manhattan 
town house where his father committed 
suicide in 1939. Tammany Tiger Hunter 
Ryan often interrupted his moneymaking 
ventures (Guaranty Trust Co., LT. & T.) 
for money-splurging political dreams. Aft- 
er efficiently campaigning for Fiorello La 
Guardia in 1933, he became a secretary to 
the mayor and later held a couple of city 
posts, but the two reformers fell out, and 
Ryan never again held a political job. In 
1953 Ryan ran poorly (23,000 votes) as 
an independent for the New Jersey gov- 
ernorship, Five years ago he went under 
psychiatric care for manic-depression. 








Died. Albert Eugene Cobo, 63, popular 
nonpartisan mayor of Detroit since 1950; 
of a heart attack; in Detroit. In 1933, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., where he 
Was a top sales executive, lent Cobo to 
the city to salvage its Depression-hit, 
hear-bankrupt finances (city employees 
were being paid in scrip), and he soon 
worked out a tax-payment plan that 
Saved many Detroiters their homes. Re- 
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maining in the city government, he was 
seven times elected city treasurer (1935- 
49). As mayor, Cobo used his financial 
know-how to start, then speed up, the 
$195 million expressway system and $112 
million Civic Center development which 
gave Detroit’s downtown a needed face 
lift. Considering himself primarily a busi- 
nessman, he was asked by the G.O.P. 
to run against Governor G. Mennen 
(“Soapy”’) Williams in 1956, returned to 
his duties as mayor when Soapy handily 
won re-election. 


Died. Edgar Vincent Durling, 64, old- 
time reporter and (since.1939) King Fea- 
tures (Hearst) Syndicate columnist, 
whose homey, shaggy-dog column ap- 
peared in more than roo papers, generally 
under the title “On the Side”; of a brain 
tumor; in Manhattan. 


Died. Henry Francis Grady, 75, big, 
jovial educator, economist, onetime presi- 
dent of American President Lines, post- 
war U.S. ambassador to troubled areas: 
of a heart attack; while on a Pacific 
cruise aboard the S$.S. President Wilson. 
An economic aide to Commerce Secretary 
Herbert Hoover (1921), Grady was dean 
of the University of California’s College 
of Commerce (1928-37), a wartime boss 
of various economic missions (to India, 
Italy). In 1947 President Truman ap- 
pointed him the first U.S. ambassador to 
newly independent India, switched him 
to Greece the following year as trouble- 
shooting envoy for the Truman Doctrine, 
next sent him to Iran (1950-51), where 
he dealt with Mossadegh in the Anglo- 
Iranian oil crisis. In 1955 he became one 
of the founders of the Fund for Asia. 


Died. Hadj Mohammed el Mokri, 
chubby, white-bearded centenarian (esti- 
mated Moslem age: 116), Grand Vizier 
(Premier) to the last five Sultans of 
Morocco, dishonored and disfortuned for 
serving the wrong boss (i.e., France) in 
his country’s successful struggle for inde- 
pendence; in Rabat, Morocco. 
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How General Electric tries to do its part 


WORKING ret SCHOOLS 10 


3: Neen of educated people may, in the long run, be the 
greatest limit to America’s capacity to provide the good things 
everyone wants, 

Meeting such a challenge depends primarily on each individual’s 
plans for his self-development, with the encouragement of parents 
and with the effectiveness of America’s educational systems. 

But businesses, too, are developing increasingly effective ways 
to help people further their education. At General Electric, for 
example, one person out of every eight is taking additional educa- 
tion or training. On these pages are some of the ways the company 
is trying to help young people set high educational goals—and to 
encourage all employees to achieve their full capabilities with in- 
creased personal satisfaction. 

Education must be a lifelong pursuit for every citizen. The more 
individuals recognize this, the more they will seek to develop them- 


selves to take advantage of America’s expanding opportunities. 





Awakening students to future opportunities. 
General Electric’s science show, “House of 
Magic,” is one of many ways we try to stimu- 
late secondary-school students to tackle their 
studies with enthusiasm and appreciation. 
each year 700,000 young people see the show. 


Progress 1s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN AT GENERAL ELECTRIC T0 DEVELOP T0 





Expanding opportunities for technicians. 


A chance to acquire new skills. General 
Electric conducts 1,000 courses in factory 
skills to train or retrain employees. George 
Du Pont (above), a welder with 14 years’ 
experience, recently 
of full-time schooling in new techniques. 


completed 3 weeks 


Encouragement to continue schooling. Plans 
for college-level studies are worked out with 
hundreds of General Electric people. Paul 
graduated as an 
engineer from the U.of New Hampshire as a 
result of a 6-year work-and-study program. 


Gagnon (above) recently 


General Electric offers people with aptitude 


a college degree) a 
as technicians. 


(but not necessarily 
chance for responsibility 
For example, Winifred Balz (above) is tak- 
ing advantage of our Technician Program. 





in helping people further their education 


ENCOURAGE YOUNG PEOPLE TO FURTHER THEIR STUDIES 


bitte he 


Providing career-guidance materials, Gen- 
eral Electric furnishes teachers, at their re- 
quest, with materials that point up to young 
people the value of further studies. Above, 
a teacher counsels students with a G-E 
guidance booklet, “Why Study English?” 


THEIR FULL ABILITY 
=~ 


Programs for college graduates. Education 
doesn’t stop with the end of college. Robert 
Erskine (Minnesota, 56) gains more knowl- 
edge and experience in the G-E Manufac- 
turing Training Program—one of 11 profes- 
sional programs offered to recent graduates. 
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Helping teachers to be even more effective. 


Through G.E.’s summer fellowships, over 


1,900 math and science teachers have had 
graduate study and seen firsthand how their 
subjects are put to use in business. Above, 
teachers see the “insides” of giant turbines. 


Advanced professional development. In 
advanced courses at General Electric, qual- 
ified men and women can study in many 
different fields under the leadership of ex- 
perts. Above, Professor C. R. Christensen 
of Harvard leads a seminar in Marketing. 


| 362 COLLEGES 
& UNIVERSITIES. @ 
BENEFITED 
IN 1956 





Financial help to colleges. To help employ- 
ees “pay back” their colleges for the edu- 
cation from which they and the company 
are benefiting, the General Electric Educa- 
tional and Charitable Fund matches alumni 
support payments made by employees. 


Study in the work of managing. Education 
continues for people in management, too. 
Above is a seminar at General Electric’s 
Management Research & Development In- 
stitute. The work of managing is also being 
studied by 6,000 people at plant locations. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Up from the Bottom 


The U.S. housing industry, over which 
many tears have been shed this year, had 
some surprising news for its mourners. For 
the first time this year, new house starts 
in August hit a seasonally adjusted rate of 
1,010,000. Prophetic of things to come, 
applications to FHA for commitments to 
guarantee loans on future house starts 
reached 22,300—21% over July, and the 
highest level since 24,884 in March 1956. 
The month’s applications compared with 
7,749 last December. Economist George 
Cline Smith, vice president of the con- 
struction-wise F, W. Dodge Corp., foresaw 
further modest increases in 1958 and 





OrFICIALs INAUGURATE NEW WyoMING TRANSMISSION LINE* 


INDUSTRY 


New Life in Wyoming 

Wearing the hard hat and leather belt 
of a lineman, Wyoming’s Republican Sen- 
ator Frank A. Barrett stepped up to a 
control panel in Casper, Wyo. last week. 
There he threw a switch inaugurating the 
biggest power transmission project in the 
history of his state, a 251-mile-long line 
linking Casper with Billings, Mont. At 
Billings the $7,200,000 line of the Pacific 
Power & Light Co. hooks into the big 
Pacific Northwest power pool, Next year 
the line will be extended from Casper to 
nearby Glenrock, Wyo., to link up a $23 
million steam electric plant which Pa- 
cific Power is rushing to completion. With 


Hazel C. Smathers—Cannon 


If power comes,.can industry be far behind? 


sharper increases thereafter. Said he: “We 
are bumping along the bottom of the 
housing decline now.” 

But the news on employment for the 
month ending in mid-August was not 
so bright. The nation’s employment rolls 
slipped to 66.4 million, down 800,000 
from the record set in mid-July, much of 
it because of a sharper than usual drop in 
the farm work force. The one encouraging 
note was a small pickup in nonfarm jobs. 
As for tight money, it grew steadily tight- 
er. As a “feeler” in a $3 billion financing 
last week, the U.S. Treasury included $500 
million worth of twelve-year bonds bear- 
ing a 4% coupon, the highest long-term 
rate since 1925. And as expected (Time, 
Sept. 16), sales finance companies finally 
had to offer up to 44% interest for the 
short-term funds they borrow in the com- 
mercial money market, an added expense 
that undoubtedly will soon be passed on 
to every U.S. consumer who buys on the 
installment plan. 


86. 


the new plant operating, Wyoming’s elec- 
tric generating capacity will increase 50%, 
transforming the state from a power- 
deficit area, shunned by industry, to a 
highly attractive power-surplus area. 

Rodeos to Generators. Boosting elec- 
trical output is a key phase in the drive to 
industrialize the state that is eighth largest 
in area but 47th in population. With only 
321,000 inhabitants, Wyoming has long 
been known for its rodeos, dude ranches, 
and Yellowstone National Park. But in- 
dustrially it lags far behind the rest of 
the nation and its Rocky Mountain neigh- 
bors. A few years back the people of 
Wyoming decided to take matters into 
their own hands. One result was the elec- 
tion in 1954 of Republican Governor 
Milward Lee Simpson, 59. 


* From left: Pacific Power & Light Co, President 
Paul B. McKee, Vice President (ret.) W. D. 
(“Dave”) Johnston, Republican Senator Frank A. 
Barrett, Republican Congressman Keith Thomson, 


An outspoken critic of the kind of 
exploitative industrialization that West- 
erners blame for dotting their country 
with mining and timber ghost towns, 
Simpson is at the same time a tireless 
exponent of responsible economic develop- 
ment, In his administration Wyoming, 
already friendly toward new investment, 
made the welcome well-nigh irresistible. 
Against a tendency of other Rocky Moun- 
tain states to “make industry pay” by 
levying special taxes, ¢.g., a severance tax 
on minerals taken out of the ground and 
shipped away, Wyoming hewed to an 
exceptionally favorable tax policy sup- 
ported by Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans. Not only is there no severance 
tax, but Wyoming has no personal or 
corporate income tax, and no bonded 
indebtedness. 

Another result was the rise of citizens’ 
groups to seek industry. One of the most 
dramatic successes was in tiny Glenrock 
(pop. 1,500). With its chief industry, an 
outdated oil refinery employing about 60 
persons, scheduled to close, Glenrock 
merchants set up a committee to get new 
industries that could use the area's big 
coal deposits. 

When a group of townspeople asked 
Pacific Power & Light, which had recently 
bought out local Wyoming electric utility 
interests, to build a coal-fired steam elec- 
tric plant at Glenrock, the company had 
no more idea of complying, said one com- 
pany official, “than we had of flying to 
the moon.” But, for the sake of pub- 
lic relations, the company agreed to 
send geologists. Their reports were eye- 
popping. Within 15 miles of an ideal plant 
site were 50 million tons of coal in fat 
seams, close enough to the surface to 
be mined by power shovels. Last year 
Pacific Power broke ground for its 
new steam plant, whose 17-story boiler- 
house will be the highest building in 
Wyoming. 

New Stirrings. The Glenrock story was 
repeated in dozens of Wyoming towns. 
Midway between Casper and Lander the 
Lucky Mc Uranium Co. is building a 
$37,000,000 uranium processing mill, one 
of five new mills or expansions of mills 
that Wyoming is asking the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to authorize. Davison 
Chemical Co., subsidiary of the W. R. 
Grace Co., is building a $2,000,000 sul- 
phuric acid plant in Casper to provide 
acid for processing uranium. Intermoun- 
tain Chemical Co. is expanding its 300,- 
ooo-ton soda ash plant near Rock Springs 
to 500,000 tons. U.S. Steel’s Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division is thinking of 
building a huge mill in Fremont County, 
8,300 ft. above sea level, to mine taconite, 
a low-grade but processable iron ore of 
vast extent. Also on the horizon: a new 
Reynolds Metals aluminum reduction 
plant near Lake DeSmet, using electricity 
from coal, 

Said Governor Simpson: “Everywhere 
new stirrings, new enthusiasms, new cap- 
ital investments.” 
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Treasure of Granite Gorge 


The U.S. has few more desolate spots 
than the Grand Canyon’s Granite Gorge, 
where the millracing Colorado River wid- 
ens, flattens and becomes the tip of Lake 
Mead. The nearest town. Peach Springs 
(pop. 550), Ariz., is so miles away. Yet 
there last week was a marvel of modern 
engineering: one of the world’s longest 
single-span freight tramways, stretching 
9,010 ft. across and 2,800 ft. up to the 
south rim. Its purpose: to haul bat ma- 
nure out of caverns where it has lain for 
ages and hopefully net the haulers $12.5 
million profit on a $1,000,000 investment. 

Since the "30s, prospectors have known 
that there were untold thousands of tons 
of one of the finest natural fertilizers 
packed in the caves, in some places 70 ft. 
deep. The problem was to get it out. 
Various companies tried to dragline the 
guano out of the caves, lower it to the 
canyon floor, then float it down the river 
on barges. The Colorado's raging moods 
queered that plan, Others tried to ferry it 
out by helicopter and by light planes; 
one company managed to fly out 400 tons, 
a ton at a time, before the canyon’s tur- 
bulent air and logistics problems forced 
a halt. 

No one made any money until two 
years ago, when Frank E. Ruben, 61, boss 
of the Toronto-based New Pacific Coal 
& Oils, Ltd. (mining, timber), got a whiff 
of the guano. He estimated the deposits 
held at least 100,000 tons and thought 
he knew how to go about getting it. Buy- 
ing out the remaining leases, he went to 
U.S. Steel Corp.'s Consolidated Western 
Steel Division, asked it to stretch a huge 
cable-and-bucket rig from the caves to 


FARM INCOMES are rising steadily. 
With farm assets at an alltime peak 
(Time, Sept. 9), index of farmers’ 
prices jumped 1% in August—the 
sixth straight monthly rise—to reach 
highest level in three years. 


NEW LUXURY BUICK will be 
brought out next month in $5,000 
class to compete with Cadillac, Lin- 
coln and Chrysler Imperial. Dubbed 
the “Limited,” car will measure 223 
in. from bumper to bumper (8 in. long- 
er than Roadmaster), will come in 
hardtop or convertible models with 
power windows, power steering, air- 
suspension ride and automatic trans- 
mission as standard equipment. 


“NO-SHOW” PROBLEM is being 
whipped by U.S. airlines, which last 
year lost $10 million on people who 
made reservations but missed flights. 
Lines report substantial success with 
new rules that tickets must be picked 
up in advance and return reservations 
must be reconfirmed at least six hours 
before trip. Now lines will start fining 
no-shows $3 each. 


AMERICAN MOTORS “cannot lose 
money in 1958 and stay in the auto- 
mobile business,”’ warned usually con- 
fident President George Romney. Rid- 
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Car CARRYING GUANO OvuT oF GRAND CANYON 
Tourists may follow the bots. 


the canyon’s south rim, where the guano 
could be trucked to market. Specifica- 
tions: the cable must be strong enough to 
withstand 100-m.p.h. gales, the bucket big 
enough to cart 3,500 Ibs. of guano in 
one scoop. 

As it turned out the job was one of the 
toughest in Big Steel’s history. The com- 
pany had to plant huge towers at the cave 
and on the rim, sling light cables across 
the chasm by helicopter, then use them to 
haul across a 20-ton, 14-in.-thick main 
cable. In summer, 130° heat down in the 


TIME CLOCK 


ing in red since its birth by merger 
three years ago, company this year 
will also “show substantial losses.” 
Romney is setting 1958 sales goal of 
150,000 cars—about 50% more than 
American will sell in 1957. 


PAY TV will get under way in Wash- 
ington, D.C. area in next year if Dis- 
trict’s commissioners approve. Wash- 
ington Broadcasting Co., operator of 
station WOL, plans to string coaxial 
cable along telephone lines, charge 
subscribers $8 to $10 a month for first- 
run movies, operas, Broadway plays, 
sports events. System is same as one 
tested in Bartlesville, Okla. (Time, 
Sept. 16), and company will need 
200,000 subscribers to make profit. 


PANAMA OIL hunt is exciting wild- 
catters. Although country has no pro- 
ducing well, U.S. combine of Champlin 
Oil & Refining Co. (50%), Kerr-McGee 
Oil Industries, Inc. (25%) and South- 
land Royalty Co. (25%) has picked up 
870,000-acre concession, plans to drill 
two wells early in 1958. Also in the 
search: United Fruit Co., which re- 
cently got 1,000,000-acre concession. 


HUGE REAL-ESTATE DEAI will 
bring Boston syndicate into West 
Palm Beach, Fla. to put up $350 mil- 


canyon made tools so hot they blistered 
workers’ hands. All food and supplies had 
to be flown in from Los Angeles 435 miles 
away; some 200 tons of equipment (com- 
pressors, hoists, welding machines) was 
airlifted in pieces and assembled on the 
canyon floor. Finally, after nine months, 
the job was finished. Cost to U.S. Steel: 
$680,000, nearly $230,000 more than its 
firm bid. When and if all the guano is 
mined in ten years or so, says Ruben, 
“we'll simply offer tourists the only tram 
ride across the greatest hole on earth.” 


lion new city with 10,000 housing 
units, two shopping centers, one of 
biggest industrial areas in South. 
Group includes Developer Martin Ce- 
rel, Lou Perini of Milwaukee Braves 
baseball club and Boston’s Perini 
Corp. (heavy construction). They 
bought a 4,000-acre tract for $4,352,- 
503, will start work within six months. 


NEW BANKING GIANT to be 
formed by merger of three California 
banks will rank No. 7 in U.S., with 
assets of nearly $3 billion. If share- 
holders approve, as expected, Security- 
First National of Los Angeles (assets: 
more than $2.6 billion) will link with 
Security Trust & Savings of San Di- 
ego (assets: $152 million) and Citizens 
National Trust & Savings of Riverside 
($202 million). 


ELECTRONICS BUYING will be 
stepped up by Air Force, which this 
year is budgeting about $3.5 billion for 
it (close to 20% of Air Force spend- 
ing v. 10% a few years ago). Pressure 
will be on manufacturers to turn 
out more reliable, easier-to-maintain 
equipment because Air Force com- 
plains that upkeep per year is twice 
the original cost, and some complex 
electronics systems need three hours’ 
maintenance for every hour of flight. 
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Is the U.S. Giving Away Too Much? 


OR the U.S. international airlines, 

the biggest problem of 1957 has 
spawned the bitterest argument. The 
problem: increasing competition from 
foreign carriers, largely because the 
U.S. is letting more and more foreign 
lines get into choice U.S. markets. Last 
week, as Pan American World Airways 
inaugurated a long-contemplated polar 
route from San Francisco to Paris, the 
French government threatened to halt 
the flights unless its Air France got a 
similar route—and the U.S. State De- 
partment quickly said that it would 
consider the matter. 

The incident was the newest in a 
long series that has embroiled U.S. air- 
lines in a dust-raising quarrel with 
the State Department. Airmen charge 
that State’s Office of Transport and 
Communications, the branch responsi- 
ble for working out air agreements, is 
dispensing U.S. routes to foreign oper- 
ators with far too lavish a hand, and 
getting littk—or nothing—in return. 
The cumulative effect, say the lines, is 
that while U.S.-flag carriers flew 80% 
of all transatlantic traffic in 1947, to- 
day they account for slightly less than 
50%, even though almost 70% of all 
passengers are U.S. citizens. 


. 

U.S. airmen complain that the U.S. 
is badly out-traded whenever a new 
route agreement comes up for negotia- 
tion. The airlines point to the 1955 
agreement with West Germany’s re- 
born Lufthansa, under which the Ger- 
mans got rich routes to half a dozen 
cities up and down both U.S. coasts in 
return for landing and pickup rights at 
six German cities. They argue that 
The Netherlands’ KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines won new routes last April 
which will give the Dutch $15 of rev- 
enue for every $1 the U.S. gets in re- 
turn. The latest: a route across the 
U.S. for Australia’s Qantas Airlines 
which will produce at least $4,000,000 
annually in return for concessions (in- 
cluding a route over the South Pole 
for the U.S.) that U.S. airmen flatly 
call “worthless.” 

The great danger, argue the lines, is 
that by granting foreign rights on prize 
routes the Government has weakened 
the competitive position of U.S. lines 
to the point where the industry may 
have to come back begging for subsidy 
payments. 

For its part, the State Department 
argues that the U.S. gets seemingly 
little only because it has long since 
won most of what it wants from for- 
eign nations. Most of the basic air 
agreements were negotiated between 
1946 and 1948, when the U.S. was the 
only nation with the aircraft and the 


capital to operate overseas routes. Now 
that other nations can buy the planes 
and keep them flying. the U.S. must 
give them a crack at its own markets. 

The State Department also marshals 
impressive statistics to prove that U.S. 
overseas airlines have not been badly 
hurt despite increased competition. In 
1955. the last year for which figures 
are available, U.S. airlines got $225 
million from overseas operations v. 
only $119 million for all foreign opera- 
tions on U.S. routes. State Department 
economists also note that this year 
Pan American will carry 20,000 more 
passengers on transatlantic runs than 
in 1956, an increase greater than the 
total transatlantic business of either 
British Overseas Airways or Air France. 
Furthermore, while economics tech- 
nically dictates all route awards, inter- 
national politics always plays a role. 
The State Department emphasizes 
that American airline operations every- 
where overseas are almost entirely de- 
pendent on the good will of foreign 
nations, which means that they must 
be kept reasonably happy. An uproar 
over routes can arouse surprising bit- 
terness. In the case of Holland’s KLM, 
Queen Juliana herself made an earnest 
speech for a U.S. route because to the 
Dutch, like many others, the airline is 
not merely a business but a national 
symbol, compensation in part for the 
vanishing Dutch navy and the lost 
East Indies. 

° 

In any event, says the State De- 
partment, the mere granting of routes 
does not mean an immediate, full-scale 
competitive attack on U.S. carriers. Of 
the 62 agreements between the U.S. 
and foreign nations, 32 have still not 
been put into action, and many will 
probably never take effect because of 
the cost of setting up an airline, But 
this is one argument that really riles 
U.S. airlines. While it is true that the 
airline business is getting more expen- 
sive, the fact that international air- 
lines are also instruments of national 
prestige means that every nation, big 
or little, wants one, and that govern- 
ments are only too glad to step in 
with the necessary subsidies to buy 
new equipment. 

Thus, for better or worse, the U.S. 
must prepare for increasing airline 
competition from abroad, The main 
hope for U.S. lines is not to try to re- 
strict competition but to outrace it by 
faster aircraft, lower fares, mose and 
better flights, food and service. As in 
éverything else, the businessman who 
pleases most of the customers most of 
the time inevitably walks off with most 
of the business. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Selling Du Pont's Stock 


Ever since June. when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that Du Pont’s 23% 
stock interest in General Motors Corp. 
was illegal (Trae, June 17) the Justice 
Department has been seeki.g the best 
way to divorce the two giants. Last week 
the trustbusters gave the first real hint as 
to how they will proceed, The one thing 
Justice will not accept, said Assistant At- 
torney General Victor Hansen, is one 
thing Du Pont would probably agree to: 
a permanent, nonvoting trust for Du 
Pont’s 64 million G.M. shares. This, Du 
Pont hoped, would remove control with- 
out forcing the company to get rid of its 
stock. Instead, said Hansen, Justice will 
insist on complete divestiture of a stock 
package worth $2.7 billion at current 
market prices. 

Though no final decision has been 
reached, Justice’s lawyers will probably 
demand that Du Pont sell its stock on the 
open market. But they are not likely to — 
ask Du Pont to dump the entire 64 mil- 
lion shares all at once—something that 
would not only disrupt the market but 
also cost Du Pont a $600 million to $700 
million capital-gains tax (25%) in one 
lump. To ease the pinch, the Justice De- 
partment favors a more moderate plan, — 
under which Du Pont’s stock in G.M. 
would go into a temporary, nonvoting 
trust, which in turn would sell it off gradu- 
ally over a number of years. Such a course 
would not only satisfy the Government's 
determination to remove Du Pont from 
G.M. affairs immediately, but would also 
help the company with its marketing and 
capital-gains problems. The stock market 
would be able to digest the stock more 
easily, and Du Pont could spread its capi- 
tal-gains tax over five or possibly ten 
years. Another possibility, though a slim 
one, is that Congress may be asked to 
help take the sting out of the tax bite by 
special legislation lowering the capital- 
gains tax for this sale. The Government 
is expected to present its plan next week 
to Chicago's Federal Judge Walter La 
Buy, who originally heard the case and 
must approve the final settlement. 


CORPORATIONS 
Zenith Beats RCA 


Scotch and sandwiches streamed into a 
suite in Chicago's Ambassador West Ho- 
tel for 48 hours straight last week. Inside, 
a dozen high-priced lawyers barely paused 
to refresh. When they did pause at last, 
patent-challenger Zenith Radio Corp. had 
finally pinned heavyweight champ Radio 
Corp. of America after eleven years of le- 
gal jujitsu. In the biggest antitrust recov- 
ery in history, Zenith settled for $10 mil- 
lion in its $61.7 million suit against RCA, 

At issue was RCA’s industry-blanketing 
pool of an estimated 15,000 patents which 
for years has given RCA a royalty per- 
centage, ¢.g., an average 29% on radios, on 
almost every single product of its smaller 
rivals. To get an RCA license, the smaller 
makers had to pay for an entire package 
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THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


---is behaving as predicted 


Operating Tests 
Confirm Promise of 
Atomic Power 


On July 12, 1957, a housewife in 
Southern California’s San Fernando 
Valley turned on the range in her all- 
electric kitchen and set about fixing 
dinner. The children were looking at 
television in the living room. From the 





pany was turning the reactor heat into 
electricity. Later this year, following 
further tests, power output will be 
stepped up to the full capacity planned 
for the experiment, and the peaceful 
atom will be supplying some 6,500 kilo- 
watts of additional electricity to the 
San Fernando Valley. 


Program Proceeding as Planned. 
This productive phase of the SRE Pro- 


EXPECTATIONS CONFIRMED 
Years of effort pay off as instruments record the heart beats of the SRE 


garage came the hum of her husband’s 
pow er saw. 

As on any other day, electricity was 
as much a part of this family’s life as 
the air they breathed. But today the 
electricity was being produced by a 
nuclear power plant. This American 
home was part of an entire community 
utilizing civilian atomic energy. 

Source of this historic electricity was 
the Sodium Reactor Experiment (SRE), 
designed and built by Atomics Inter- 
national as part of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's nuclear power program. 
The Southern California Edison Com- 
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gram is the culmination of years of 
work. The power produced is inciden- 
tal to the main purpose of the plant, 
which is to provide data for much 
larger power stations. Sustained nuclear 
fission was achieved in the reactor last 
April 25, and its performance con- 
firmed the calculations made long 
before. Intensive studies followed. The 
data from these studies, plus actual 
operating experience with the SRE, will 
be valuable in the design and construc- 
tion of the 75,000 kilowatt Sodium 
Reactor power station proposed for 
Consumers Public Power District of 


Nebraska. 

Report from Idaho. At the AEC’s 
National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho Falls, another Atomics Inter- 
national group is entering into the test 
program of a different approach to 
nuclear power—the Organic Moderated 
Reactor Experiment. They, too, will 
check out years of research and devel- 
opment by actual operation of the 
reactor. The OMRE promises special 
advantages for two important applica- 
tions. It is efficient for medium to large 
power stations —in the 10,000 to 
150,000 kw range—such as the 12,500 
kw OMR installations already planned 
for Piqua, Ohio, and for a Latin Amer- 
ican country through arrangements 
with the American Foreign Power 
Company. And it has features that 
make it particularly suitable for opera- 
tion on shipboard, as a propulsion sys- 
tem for the great new merchant ships 
and super-tankers. 

Atomics International's pioneering 
work in the nuclear field has made them 
a major contributor to the present 
worldwide effort to bring the benefits 
of the Peaceful Atom to people every- 
where. No company has a wider range 


* of experience in nuclear technology. 





To SERVE MAN ON LAND AND SEA: 
The OMRE at Idaho Falls 


For nuclear reactors, for power or 
research, at home or abroad, write: 
Director of Technical Sales, Dept. T-74, 
P.O. Box 309, Canoga Park, California. 
Cable address: ATOMICS. 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 
PIONEERS IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 
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| of patents which often contained items 

they did not need. But RCA, which earns 

an estimated $35 million annually from 

the pool, has long insisted that because its 

industry-leading research created most of 

the patents and continually creates more, 
it deserves a fair return. 

Rebellion. Like Henry Ford, who broke 
the Selden pool of automotive patents in 
1911 by refusing to pay royalties, Zenith 

| President Eugene McDonald openly re- 
belled.. In 1946 he stopped RCA royalty 
| payments on radio tubes, filed a suit in 
Delaware charging an RCA conspiracy to 
monopolize the industry through patent 
control. In 1954 Zenith incorporated the 
| original suit in a new one filed in Chicago, 
| asking $16,056,000 in damages from RCA, 
| Western Electric, Westinghouse, General 


Koopman—Neumer 
ZENITH’s MCDONALD 


A $10 million thaw. 


Electric and 14 foreign electric compa- 
nies, It charged that all had conspired 
with RCA to keep Zenith out of foreign 
markets’ through patent control, upped 
the damage claim in 1956 to $61.7 mil- 
lion. The goal sought by Zenith, never it- 
self a big research spender, was the right 
to use the patents held by the defendants 
without paying royalties. 

In pretrial sparring that kept the Chi- 
cago trial from a final showdown for 
years, RCA in 1954 hired Lawyer Adlai 
Stevenson to get an injunction against 
U.S. District Judge Michael Igoe on the 
charge that he was biased. Stevenson lost 
in the U.S. Supreme Court. Igoe finally 
set the trial for last week. By that time 
Zenith had spent $2,000,000 on legal fees 
and gathering evidence and RCA $5,000,- 
ooo. But the case did not come to trial, 
apparently because Zenith had gathered 
too much legal ammunition to fire. 

Payoff, To settle the suit, the defend- 
ants agreed to pay Zenith ten annual in- 
stallments of $1,000,000 beginning Oct. 1. 
More important, Zenith got royalty-free 
licensing rights from RCA and General 
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END DECIMAL- POINT ERRORS 





Touch one key one time— and DECI*MAGIC 
sets all your decimals automatically in the key- 
board and all dials, guaranteeing you correct dec- 
imals throughout the problem and in the answer. 

This positive protection, plus many other ex- 
clusive advanced features, makes Deci* Magic 
the easiest calculator to use ever built. Never 
before has a new calculator created so much 
interest...so many requests for demonstrations. 9000 KW C0090 

See it yourself—ask your nearby Marchant << 
Man for a Deci*Magic demonstration on your 
own figurework. 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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Electric on black-and-white TV equip- 
ment, including tubes. It got similar rights 
on common-carrier communications equip- 
ment from Western Electric and the Bell 
System. At Philco Corp., which in 1956 
filed a still pending $150 million antitrust 
suit against RCA involving color TV pat- 
ents, nobody was talking yet. But after 
Zenith broke the ice, RCA’s patent pool 
seemed to be thawing at last. 


AVIATION 


Humiliation for Britain 

When Britain first advertised the Bris- 
tol Britannia for delivery in early 1957, 
U.S. airmen thought they might have 
something to worry about. Until Boeing 
and Douglas pure jetliners were ready to 
fly in 1959, British Overseas Airways 
Corp.'s big (93 passengers), fast (385 
m.p.h.) turboprop plane seemed a likely 
cream-skimmer in the lush transatlantic 
trade. But once again Britain’s state- 
dominated aircraft industry managed to 
pluck defeat from victory. Nine months 
late, Bristol last week finally rolled out 
the first of 18 Britannia 312s for BOAC 


| amid a chorus of complaints about the 


plane. It was still so full of bugs that fur- 
ther testing will keep it out of service 
until early next year. 

What made Britons really mad was the 
fact that Queen Elizabeth had hoped to 
fly the Atlantic next month in one of the 
new planes, a fitting vehicle for Empire 
pride. Now she will have to go in one of 
BOAC’s Douglas DC-7s. Said the London 
Daily Sketch: “Ata time when state visits 
carry more prestige and importance than 
ever before, we are obliged to give the 
world a humiliating instance of Britain’s 
dependence on America.” 

Just as angry was BOAC's Managing 
Director Basil Smallpeice, who let Bristol 
have it on the chin. When Bristol’s short- 
range Britannia 102s finally went into 
service from London to Johannesburg last 
February, said Smallpeice, they were 19 
months late, which held down BOAC’s net 
profit in fiscal 1956 to $850,000. Yet the 
102’s tendency to ice at high altitudes 
has still not been licked. During 1956, 
Bristol tried to correct the icing, which 
caused dangerous flame-outs. Finally, it 
devised a still not entirely satisfactory 
solution: a platinum glow plug “pilot 
light” that automatically relights an en- 
gine if it goes out. Meanwhile, the same 
problems have held up the longer-range 
(5,000-mile) Britannia 310 series. 

On its part, Bristol was badly hampered 
by the red tape of the government’s 
Transport Ministry, which had to approve 
new standards for the government-owned 
airline’s new plane, and in addition or- 
dered exhaustive fatigue tests on the Bri- 
tannia after the crashes of the Comet jet- 
liner. And BOAC itself made frequent 


| design changes during the long months. 


Nevertheless, to try to make up its 
losses, BOAC invoked contract penalties 
against Bristol. BOAC already has lost 
“well over’ $5,600,000 because of the 312 
delay, snapped Smallpeice. “It will not be 
surprising if we come out with a deficit 
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CRANE VALVES 


Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Illinois + Branches and Wholesalers in all areas 


VALVES © FITTINGS ¢ PIPE © PLUMBING ¢ KITCHENS * HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING 
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an exciting 
new era 

has begun in 
the industrial 


BROW 


ot Massachusetts 


Over 42,000,000 square feet of 
former mill building space 
converted for modern 
manufacturing by 616 industries 
in 323 diversified fields... 

833 completely new plants 
constructed .. . 524 firms in 
electronics, plastics, nucleonics 
and other “industries of 
tomorrow.” These are highlights 
tz our current momentum. The 
full story is worth your 
immediate attention, if you are 
planning relocation or branch 
operations. Write lo... 


Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce 


334 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
John T. Burke, Commissioner ~ 


Note: Manufacturers seeking key personnel 
will discover important competitive advan- 
tages in our fomed “livability”. 
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this year.” BOAC Chairman Gerard d’Er- 
langer took his own swipe at Bristol when 
asked if the line expects prompt delivery 
on its order for 15 Boeing 707 jetliners, 
Growled he: “American manufacturers do 
have a habit of being on time.” 


PERSONNEL 


Boulware Bows Out 

As personnel and press boss at General 
Electric, Vice President Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware, 62, was one of the most controver- 
sial labor-relations managers in the his- 
tory of a new art. A tough, trap-jawed 
Kentuckian, Boulware was a hard bar- 
gainer during contract negotiations and 
never failed to point out what a company 





G.E.’s BouLWaRE 
Scowl, sell, 


like G.E. did for its employees. Many busi- 
nessmen considered “Boulwarism” a smart 
strategy for combating Big Labor, imitat- 
ed it widely, even though unions bitterly 
hated it. 

Last week an oddly curt press release 
from Boulware’s own department an- 
nounced that Boulware was being replaced | 
by Vice President Jack S. Parker, 30, 
manager of the jet-engine division in 
Evendale, Ohio. Parker came to G.E. only 
seven years ago, quickly took on top jobs | 
in various divisions, but none in personnel. | 

The press release, a classic example of 
the deadpan management announcement | 
that reveals more than it conceals, said 
that the replacement made three 
years before Boulware’s scheduled retire- 
ment (at 65) to “assure continuity and 
added strength in further pioneering ad- 
vances in the company’s relations pro- 
gram while Mr. Boulware is able to con- 
sult with his successor.” 

Editors assumed that Boulware had 
been fired, but G.E. President Ralph Cor- 
diner denied it and fired off a letter to the 
New York Times. “The purpose of the 
move is to assure continuity of the poli- 


was 
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apartments. Combines refrigerator, 
stove, freezer and sink — also 
available with oven. Natural wood 
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Out-of-town, top-level businessmen always 
stay at the famous Essex House, overlook- 
ing Central Park. They prefer its conven- 
ient location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum, All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned, 


Single from $12 * Double from $16. 
Teletype —N. Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $26, 
Chicago Office — F Inancial 6-2979. 
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INDUSTRY’S FOUL-WEATHER FRIEND 





“‘In providing industry with a unique all-weather, door-to-door 
service, railroads have shown a determination to continue as the 
backbone of mass transportation.’’—Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


In July, 1954, Wabash entered the new trailer- 
on-flatear field with service between Chicago and 
New York. Response was terrific. Customers liked 
“Piggy -Back” 


they could get delivery when they wanted it, be 


in foul weather and fair because 


cause goods arrived damage-free, and because 
many shipments too small for minimum freight 


car weights were large enough for economical 


WABASH: Modern 
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“*Piggy-Back”’ movement. 


Today, Wabash “Piggy-Back” with 36 
railroads to serve 25 states, and President Atkinson 
“though ‘Pi 


we expect it to continue growing 


connects 


predicts ggy-Back’ will not replace 
the freight car, 
as it combines the inherent advantages of rail 
dependability and speed with the truck’s door-to- 


door flexibility.” 


railroad on the move 
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EFFORTLESS ANSWERS: Four generations of engineers, | 
students, scientists, business men have figured their answers quickly 


on K&E slide rules. 


Foremost among these, the most modern engineers’ rule today, the 
Log Log Duplex Decitrig® is chosen in colleges and schools, in labs and 
offices, over all other slide rules. Its scale arrangement, consistent as 


a piano keyboard, makes it simple to teach, learn and use. K&E makes | 


many types of slide rules, at all prices, 20-inch for the desk, 10-inch 
standard length, and 5-inch convenient for the pocket. See your K&E 
dealer or write to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, Hoboken, N.J., Detroit, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal. 
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cies and approaches pioneered by Mr, 
Boulware.” Cordiner insisted that Parker 
will need long preparation for union nego- 
tiations in the next few years, and is a 
carefully selected comer with a bright 
reputation for making G.E. popular in_ 
plant communities. 

Boulware’s assignment from Cordiner 
ten years ago was similar: to sell labor- 
troubled G.E. to G.E. employees. Boul- 
ware promptly forged such hard-selling 
methods as the Employee Relations News- 
letter, which plugged the best side of 
G.E., never failed to point out bloopers by 
union leaders, big and small. urged politi- 
cal action for free enterprise, even de- 
nounced federal labor policies. In the 
early '50s Boulware also refused to make 
any ideological distinction between James 
Carey’s new C.1.0. union and the Red- 
lining United Electrical Workers it was 
seeking to oust from G.E., arguing that 
the law then required him to treat both 
the same. But despite its union opposition, 
Boulwarism seemed to work; in recent 
years G.E. signed more favorable union 
contracts than did Westinghouse. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Portable Car Radio. Oldsmobile an- 
nounced a new Delco all-transistor radio 
for its 1958 cars, which can be removed 
from the dashboard and played on dry 
cells. The 3-lb. “Trans-Portable” is pow- 
ered by the car’s electrical system when 
set in the dashboard. 

Aluminum Pleasure Dome. The first 
aluminum dome auditorium in the U.S. 
was erected by Kaiser Aluminum Co. at 
Virginia Beach, Va. for a municipally 
owned convention center to seat 2,200. 
Made of 575 diamond-shaped aluminum 
panels bolted and sealed together, the 
stressed-skin aluminum shell is 145 ft. 
in diameter, 494 ft. high. The auditori- 
um’s cost: $360,000. 

Come-Apart Boat. A small molded ma- 
hogany boat that comes apart in the mid- 
dle, so the ends can be stored in a clothes 
closet or carried in the trunk of the family 
car, was put on sale by Boston’s George 
D. O'Day Associates, Inc. The boat, built 
by Fairey Marine Ltd. of Britain, comes 
with paddles or oars. Prices: $130 for a 
7-ft.-4-in. one-seater model, $145 for the 
1o-ft. two-seater, 

Faster Copies. A small (25 by 17 by 
19 in.) machine that can copy a page of 
microfilmed material on letter-size white 
paper in less than ten seconds—six to 18 
times faster than any previous reprinting 
method—was put on sale by Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. Price: $629 
for a 16-mm.- or 35-mm.-film size, $695.50 
for a machine that handles both sizes. 

Calendar Watch. General Time Corp. 
put on sale the first cheap U.S.-made cal- 
endar watch, The watch face has a date 
window where the numeral 3 would be, 
made more legible by a magnifying lens 
built into the watch crystal. Each day 
the number changes from one through 31; 
hand setting corrects for shorter months. 
Price: $10.95. 
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Avco today 





Avco’s Crosley 
helps put 

a “Quartermaster” 
in the sky 





Now, critical Air Force supplies cross the 
skies in greater bulk—with greater speed— 


via Lockheed’s new C-130 Military Transport. 


To produce the all-important C-130 empennage 
tail section), Lockheed called on Crosley. 

The result: empennages of consistent quality, 
and perfect interchangeability Crosley’s long 
experience with all methods of airframe tooling 
guarantees positive fidelity to design. Another 


contribution by Crosley Division at Avco. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Aveo today is a diversified organization whose 
products include aircraft power plants and 
structures, electronics for defense and industry, 
and specialized home and farm equipment. 


Avyco’s divisions and subsidiaries are: 


Crosley —electronics and aircraft structures . . 
Lycoming—aviation, marine and industrial 
power plants . American Kitchens... 


New Idea and Ezee Flow—specialized farm 


equipment ... Research and Advanced 
Development ... Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation ... Moffats, Ltd. (Canada)— 


commercial gas and heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 





ty 


for advancement can qrow with Avco. 
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Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Wild White Woman 


JoHn GraHam, Convict (129 pp.J— 
Robert Gibbings—A. S. Barnes ($3). 


Land of Lags and Kangaroo, 

Of ’possum and the scarce Emu 

The Farmer’s pride but the Prisoner’s 
Heil 

Land of Bums—Fare-thee-well! 


That is how one lag (long-term con- 
vict) apostrophized Australia in the early 
years of the last century, when the con- 
tinent was turned into a British penal 
colony (a direct consequence of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, after which British con- 
victs could no longer be transported to 
the American Colonies). In short order, 
the very names of New South Wales and 
Botany Bay were enough to send a shiver 
up the spine of a London pickpocket or 
Galway poacher. In a brilliant fictional- 
ized reconstruction of this period, Irish 
Artist-Writer Robert Gibbings has pro- 
duced that most ingratiating of books—a 
tragedy with a happy ending. 

With a fine command of Irish idiom 
Cork man Gibbings tells the story of two 
people who were forced to live the lives 
of Stone Age man and woman in the 
Australian bush, One was John Graham 
a feckless County Cork boy, who was 
transported for seven years for stealing 
six pounds of hemp. Assigned as convict- 
servant to a brutal farmer near Sydney, 
Graham grew sick and sore at a system 
by which a man might get as many as 
1,600 lashes of a cat-o’-nine-tails in a 


three-year period. He absconded into the 
bush, preferring (he thought) life among 
savages to being the prisoner of a civi- 
lized state. 

In the bush, a more primitive mercy 
than the King’s justice awaited him, The 


Ivor Shore 
AutTHor GIBBINGS 
Prisoner's Hell, fare-thee-well! 
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“blackfellows” regarded white men as the 
returned ghosts of their own tribesmen. 
As a ghost, Graham was welcomed into 
a tribe, claimed as a husband by a lubra 
(squaw) and became a hunter of goanna 
lizard, a grubber for grubs. Author Gib- 
bings’ narrative suggests that to a lively 
Irishman this simple life was simply and 
literally a bore. Eventually, Graham gave 
himself up to “the authorities.” But aft- 
er he was back in irons, rumors came 
through to the New South Wales penal 
settlements that there was a wild white 
woman living among the savages. Graham 
was accepted as a volunteer to rescue her. 
She was Mrs. Fraser, wife of the master 
of the Stirling Castle. which had foun- 
dered off the Australian coast, Stranded in 
the wilderness, Mrs. Eraser was drafted 
into a tribe whose men roared with laugh- 
ter at her inability to climb trees after 
honey, and sped her up the eucalyptus 
with blazing brands applied to her rump. 
She was fed on the entrails of snakes 
and fish. 

The happy ending to this tragedy? 
Graham found his naked Mrs. Fraser, 
liberated her and was rewarded by a ticket 
of leave, i.e., conditional pardon, and 
fro for his trouble. Happiest of all, 
Mrs. Fraser and her rescuer were not 
misled by the romantic situation into 
any foolish notions about marrying, but 
blithely went their separate ways. Mrs. 
Fraser left Australia almost as quickly 
as she could put on some clothes and 
Graham followed as soon as he was al- 
lowed to take off his leg-irons. 


Boatman on Horseback 


THe Kine RANCH (838 pp.}—Tom Lea 
—Little, Brown ($17.50). 


People who come to Texas these days are 
preachers or fugitives from justice or sons 
of bitches. Which one of those fits you? 


That is how a young Rio Grande river- 
boat captain named Richard King braced 
a stranger in Brownsville, Texas in 1850. 
“Back in Owensboro, Kentucky, sir,” 
replied the stranger, “I was treasurer of 
the Methodist Church, I raised the money 
to build a new church house. Well—that 
church was never built—and here I am 
in Texas. Now, Captain King, which cate- 
gory do you come under?” 

Caught by his own question, Captain 
King did not reply. Neither does his bi- 
ographer. In two hefty, handsomely illus- 
trated volumes devoted to the history of 
the King Ranch, Artist-Novelist Tom 
(The Brave Bulls) Lea at first seems 
determined to show that Richard King’s 
catalogue of mid-roth century Texans 
does not include Richard King. 

King was no preacher, nor did he pre- 
tend to any particular piety—at least not 
until he fell in love with Henrietta Cham- 
berlain, the Presbyterian minister's daugh- 
ter he finally married. He was not exactly 
a fugitive from justice, but at eleven he 
had run away from New York City where 
his Irish immigrant parents had appren- 








RANCHER KING 
Advice from Lee to an s.o.b. 


ticed him to a jeweler. He was not an 
s.0.b.—at least in his biographer’s view— 
but he could cajole the widow and chil- 
dren of a Mexican landowner out of 
15,500 acres of grasslands for $300, resell 
a half interest for $2,000 and call the 
transaction honest business. 

At the Backdoor. Richard King be- 
came a boatman by chance: he made his 
exit from New York by stowing away on 
a Gulf-bound sailing ship, and the captain 
taught the youngster his trade. During 
the rugged days on the Southwest border, 
after Old Fuss-and-Feathers Scott and 
Old Rough-and-Ready Taylor shoved 
Mexico back across the Rio Grande, Cap- 
tain King and his partner, Mifflin Kene- 
dy, made themselves a big stake by 
transporting cargo upriver by boat as far 
as skilled captains and sound bottoms 
could navigate. In 1852 King made an 
overland trip from Brownsville to Corpus 
Christi, was fascinated by the lush grass 
where the Wild Horse Desert grew green 
along the brush-lined bends of Santa 
Gertrudis Creek. Soon afterwards, he de- 
serted the river for ranching. By the time 
the Civil War broke out, Rancher King 
was spreading his holdings steadily, a 
business tactic that had been taught him 
by a lieutenant colonel of cavalry named 
Robert E. Lee, who put in a couple of 
tours of duty in Texas before he resigned 
from the U.S. Army to fight for the 
Confederacy. “Buy land and never sell,” 
Lee told his friend. 

King took the advice. He bought more 
land and protected it with a private army 
of pistol-slinging cowboys. At the back 
door of the Confederacy, he also spent 
much of his time buying cotton and 
running it past Union lines to be sold 
to Confederate quartermasters. King, his 
ranch, and his growing fortune safely 
weathered the war. 

An Honorable Man. As patriarch of 
the hacienda, Richard King sported a 
black beard that reached to the second 
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General Electric says: 


“On the average, only 1 out of 100 G-E Lamps will burn out 
during the first year of service in a single shift operation.” 


Harold Kilburg, electrical 


contractor, says: 


“Out of 5,150 G-E Lamps we installed a year ago, we’ve 
had to replace only 20. That’s 1 out of 250!” 





MR. KILBURG (center), president of Kil-Bar Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, inspects one of the G-E Lamps that 
has given such excellent service. Leo Carmody (left), 
wholesale agent salesman, and Larry King, G-E Lamp 
Salesman, worked together on this installation. 
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Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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button of his shirt. “He wore a wide- 
brimmed black hat strongly reminiscent 
of rebel cavalry, a black string tie with 
the knot hidden under the beard and the 
ends of the rusty silk usually askew. He 
went shod in the scuffed boots of a cow- 
man no stranger to a corral. It was well 
known that when the captain appeared 
with one pants leg in and one pants leg 
out of his boot tops, the barometer was 
falling, the storm was on its way and 
everybody better watch out. He had little 
talent for staying unmussed.” 

King’s herds grew until his Running W 
brand was known on every cattle trail 
in the West. More important, perhaps. 
the land he gobbled up was always legally 
acquired. He had a talent for picking 
lawyers. The best of that fine crew was 





The Explorer 


THe Man Who Presumed (334 pp.) 
—Byron Farwell—Holt ($5). 


The notorious words “Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume?” have perhaps aroused more 
merriment than any other phrase coined 
by man. But so far no one has suggested 
a better way of greeting a hypersensitive 
Scots clergyman who had found himself 
a perfect hideout in darkest Africa and 
did not particularly want to be disturbed 
by civilization’s emissary. The wonder is 
that so plain a man as Henry Morton 
Stanley should have been able to coin so 
Chesterfieldian a mode of address. U.S. 
Author Byron Farwell’s detailed new biog- 
raphy (which follows by half a year 
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STANLEY GREETING LIVINGSTONE AT UJIJI 
The searcher also found himself. 


one Robert Justus Kleberg, a young at- 
torney who beat the captain in a lawsuit, 
was promptly hired by King. and later 
married the boss’ daughter. 

When he died of cancer of the stomach 
in 1885, the old roarer left his ranch in 
good hands. Today, another generation 
of Klebergs run the Texas kingdom that 
has spread far beyond the adventurous 
boatman’s dreams. The 890,000 Texas 
acres are supplemented by pastures in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania; Santa Ger- 
trudis cattle are raised in Cuba. Australia 
and Brazil. Rare new grasses are culti- 
vated on White Horse Desert, and King 
Ranch thoroughbreds race on the world’s 
finest tracks. 

The long chronicle of success seems 
nourished still by the selfish vitality of 
the black-bearded boatman. In the end, 
even the friendly painter of this purple- 
tinted prose portrait almost admits that 
Richard King was, after all, a magnificent 
old s.o.b, “The ranch on the Santa Ger- 
trudis could not have been wrested from 
the Wild Horse Desert by a courtly dis- 
play of pleasant intention,”’ says Author 
Tom Lea. “It was rough. It was no less 
honorable. It demanded a rough and hon- 
orable man.” 
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another able but less complete account, 
Ian Anstruther’s Dr. Livingstone, I Pre- 
sume?) brings sympathy, respect and hu- 
mor to the career of a man whose fame 
was far more secure than his identity. 
For Stanley's place and loyalties—even 
his name—were uncertain. He seemed 
forever divided between Britain and the 
U.S., between the U.S. North and South, 
between Africa and European civilization, 
between the role of observer and the role 
of principal performer. 

Dickensian Childhood. The extraordi- 
nary history begins in the Welsh town 
of Denbigh, where, on Jan. 28. 1841, one 
Elizabeth Parry gave birth to an illegiti- 
mate son. He was baptized John Row- 
lands (“as this was believed to be the 
name of his father”) and soon deserted 
by his shamefaced mother. At the age 
of six the child was thrown into the 
St. Asaph Union Workhouse, where he 
learned to know the sort of “parish chari- 
ty with a vengeance” that fills many of 
Charles Dickens’ grimmest pages. At 15, 
John at last took the Dickensian way out: 
he flogged the workhouse tyrant into in- 
sensibility, climbed over the wall and fled. 

The flight led him all the way to the 
U.S. (he crossed as a cabin boy), In 





New Orleans, walking down a street in 
search of work, he ran into the kindly 
looking, middle-aged man who changed 
both his name and his life. Henry Morton 
Stanley was a well-to-do trader, happily 
married but childless—as Dickens would 
have wanted him to be. Henry Stanley 
took pity on young John and found him 
well-paid work in a New Orleans store. 
Touched by John’s devotion, the trader 
addressed the boy solemnly: “I promise 
to take you for my son and to fit you for 
a mercantile career, and in the future you 
are to bear my name. Henry Stanley.” 
Dipping his finger in a basin of water, 
old Stanley made the sign of the cross 
on the boy's forehead. 

Jungle Meeting. But a new name did 
not erase the marks of a brutal upbringing 
or fix young Stanley’s place in the world. 
When the Civil War broke out. young 
Stanley enlisted in the Confederate army, 
was taken prisoner at Shiloh. In prison 
he heard the arguments of Union parti- 
sans for the first time; impressed by 
the arguments (or, possibly, merely de- 
pressed by prison life). he became a 
Union artilleryman, was soon discharged 
as unfit. After an unhappy visit to Wales, 
Stanley found that his foster father had 
died without legalizing his adoption. 
Once again homeless and parentless, he 
became “ship’s writer” (i.e., yeoman) of 
the U.S.S. Minnesota, made his entry 
into journalism by reporting the Union's 
land and sea attacks on Fort Fisher for 
various Northern papers. Stanley was 
still only 24 when he deserted from the 
Navy and became a roving reporter, wan- 
dering the world from Turkey to Utah, re- 
porting Indian wars, an Anglo-Abyssinian 
war, insurrections in Crete and Spain. 
He was a tough, experienced reporter of 
28 when James Gordon Bennett Jr. sum- 
moned him to Paris and gave him the 
gist of his famous assignment in two 
words: “Find Livingstone.” 

The famed British explorer-missionary 
had been rumored dead and all the 
world hoped for reassuring news. With 
192 men and six tons of equipment, fol- 
lowing mostly an ancient caravan trail, 
Stanley proceeded a thousand miles into 
Central Africa with no worse troubles 
than minor mutinies, desertions, illness 
and sporadic hunger. After 232 days of 
trekking, a passing caravan reported the 
presence of an old white man in the 
nearby village of Ujiji: it could only be 
Livingstone. Pressing on, Stanley un- 
furled the Stars & Stripes, fired a volley 
from his muskets, and swooped down 
on Ujiji dressed impeccably in a freshly 
chalked sun helmet, a new flannel suit 
and waxed Wellington boots. 

After Stanley got off his famous line, 
the missionary smiled, lifted his cap 
slightly, and admitted that he was indeed 
Dr. Livingstone. “I thank God, Doctor, 
I have been permitted to see you,” con- 
tinued Stanley. “I feel thankful that I 
am here to welcome you,” replied Liv- 
ingstone. Stanley still did not dare con- 
fess his professional identity. Not until 
next day did he say nervously: “You 
have heard of the New York Herald?” 
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Terrier missile roars into sky from U.S.S. Canberra, first Navy missile ship equipped with Sperry SPQ-5 long-range radar. Antennas 
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Replied the good doctor cheerfully: 
“Oh, who hasn’t heard of that despica- 
ble newspaper?” 

Full-Time Explorer. In the end, Livy- 
ingstone was grateful for the ‘“‘disinter- 
ested kindness of Mr. Bennett” in send- 
ing Stanley to his aid. While Living- 
stone continued his explorations, Stanley 
returned to Europe in 1872 with the 
big news. “Honored, feted, talked about,” 
Stanley also assaulted as “a ridicu- 
lous and clumsy pretender | who] had not 
been to Africa at all.’’ Nonetheless, he be- 
came such a lion that Editor Bennett nev- 
er forgave him. “Who was Stanley before 
I found him?” he bellowed. But Bennett 
was too good a businessman to fire Stan- 
ley. As a rival newspaper said: “There is 
but one Herald and Stanley is its profit.” 

The U.S. and Britain began to fight 
over his identity. The Herald (of Caernar- 
von, Wales) proudly claimed him as a 
Welshman. The Herald (of New York 
City) declared that he was born in 
Missouri. Stanley had no wish to confess 
his Welsh illegitimacy, but even less to 
tell the world that he a Confederate 
soldier turned Unionist and a 
from the Navy to boot. He made Britain 
his base, left others to fight out the 
problem of who he was. 

The German Pasha. In finding Living- 


was 


was 
deserter 


stone, Stanley may have found himself. 
He became a full-time explorer, The rest 
of The Man Who Presumed tells the 


fabulous schoolboy stories of Stanley's 
later explorations of Equatorial Africa 


stirring tales of hardship and struggle, 


replete with flying spears, poisoned ar- 
rows, and many a gentle rebuke from 
Stanley's elephant gun. Before Stanley 


died peacefully in bed in 1904, he seemed 
compelled again and again to try to re- 
enact his first and greatest triumph. He 


was a one-man missing-persons bureau 
when he went after Emin Pasha (real 
name: Eduard Schnitzer), German-born 


governor of a British-controlled province 
in the Sudan. The Pasha had been trapped 
in the interior during the Mahdi's upris- 
reluctant to be found 
than Dr. Livingstone. Stanley set out with 
an expedition that included eight white 
officers, 795 natives and cases of Stanley's 
favorite Madeira and champagne. After a 
harrowing six months’ trek during which 
several of the natives were eaten by can- 
nibals (presumably washed down by some 
of the Madeira), the expedition narrowly 
missed the missing Pasha, went on for 
eight more months. 

When they finally caught up 
Schnitzer Pasha, the rescuers were in far 
worse shape than the rescued. The Pasha 
reluctantly accompanied Stanley back to 
civilization, fell on his head during the 
welcoming ceremonies, and hurried back 
into the interior, where he was murdered. 
Stanley dismissed him as a “nearsighted, 
ungrateful little man”; even 
fairer judges must note that the Pasha 
was slow-witted enough to miss a pretty 
neat line of dialogue. As the great 
explorer-journalist stepped out of his tent 
amid rifle salutes, the Pasha unforgivably 
failed to say: “Mr. Stanley, I presume?” 
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Family Outing. In Kingsport, Tenn., 


when cops refused to arrest Edgar Spears 





because, in his own house, he was not a 
“public drunk,” they carried him off after 
his two sons dragged him to the street. 


Not Fare. In Detroit, Cabby Roscoe 
Damron, 60, heard his passenger mumble 
“something about having no money,” 
pulled up to a police station, went in to 
fetch help, returned to find no cab. 


Locked-in Value. In St. Joseph. Mo., 
after Assistant Postmaster Everett C. 
Howard tried for two weeks to give away 
an antiquated safe, he lost his patience, 
advertised for bids, sold it for $66. 


School Spirit. In Waukesha, Wis., two 
teen-age boys admitted that they had 
stolen $3.50 from the poor box of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, then 
spent it at the church’s festival to raise 
funds for a school addition. 


Misplaced Trust. In Oswego, Kans., 
after he lost his keys and was robbed of 
$942, Labette County Sheriff J. E. Mor- 
row installed new locks on his office doors, 
commented in an injured tone: “What 
bothers me most is that I have a thief in 
my jail. 


Orderly Mon. In Manhattan, after he 
nabbed a thief lifting a wallet from a 
sleeping passenger's pocket and chalked 
ip his 81st arrest, all of which resulted 
in convictions, Subway Conductor Wil- 
liam J. O'Donnell, 47, said: “I don’t want 
anything to happen on my trains.’ 


Low Suit. In Miles City, Mont., a gun- 
toting, billy-waving, uniformed bogus pa- 
trolman halted motorists, demanded cash 
bonds for imaginary violations, brushed 
off requests for receipts by saying that 
fines are not deductible for income tax 


purposes. 


Preservation Problem. In Milwaukee 
after Tavern Owner Edwin Andrzejewski, 
42, indignantly affirmed that the drinks 
on his bar were leftovers from the day 
before, he was booked for selling liquor 
on election day when he failed to an- 
swer a policeman’s question: “The ice 


cubes too? 


A Woman's Secret. In Columbus. Ohio, 
after police, alerted by suspicious mer- 
chants, followed Catherine Clegg. 34 
found in her car and in a trick skirt, a 
chicken, two pounds of butter, a small 
ham, oranges, a package ol chopped beet 
a pound of perch, a pound of 
steak, a box of Kleenex, a bottle of milk 


of magnesia, two kinds of toilet soap, two 


bacon, a 


bottles of headache tablets, a couple of 
combs, a bottle of shampoo and two kinds 
of hair bleach—almost none of which had 
been paid for—she explained: “I didn’t 
pay for the bleach because I didn’t want 
my friends to know I bleach my hair. 
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